STILL GOING UP! £237 THIS WEEK 


This Week's Picture Coupliet. 
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Pod Pea 


When the Browns bought a dog at the Kennel Club Show 
Ezample of a second line—not to d6 used: 
They very soon found It the cause of much woe. 


= TEN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (site) 
No. S|, a «ae. WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 11, 1909. gaRSz33? Mun - [Price One Penny. 


Fine Virginia. Purity = 
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World. Ask your to- for y 
bacconist to-day for . 


DOG OWNERS 


SHOULD KNOW 
That every biscuit made by 


SPRATT’S 


fis stamped in the centre with a 


GALLAHER Ltd:, The Independent Firm, Belfast & London. 


ALL THEIR HOUND AND OTHER MEALS are packed 
in SEALED bags bearing their name and trade mark. 
NO DOG FOOD with a fancy name is of their manufacture 
UNLESS packed or marked as above, . 
REMEMBER THIS when ordering for your dog. 


NO ADDED SUGAR. NO CHEMICALS. 
There’s a biscuit for every breed. 


Samples will be sent free. Kindly state breed. 
SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD., 
94 & 25, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 
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GALAXY BARGAIN SAL: 


CONTAINING 


12 
BLANKETS 
21/- 
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The Cornock Triplets, May, Dorothy and Albert. 


TRIPLET 


made healthy and happy by 


VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Mrs. Cornock, Hyde Park Row, Hawkesbury Upton, nr. Chippenham, Badminton. 
Glos., writes:—“I have used Veno’s Lightning mgh Cure for some time, and con 
sider it a en and effective remedy for all chest and lung troubles; there 
could not ibly anything better. Three of my children, y, Dorothy and 
Albert, triplets, now aged 4 years, suffered from severe coughs sad colds, and I found 
a dose or two of Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure soon put them right again.” - 

Veno’s Tig ts Cough Cure is guaranteed free from narcotics and all dangerous 
drugs, and to be a pure and effective xeaney for chronic coughs, acute colds, bronchitis, 
asthma, nazal catarrh, whooping coughs, old-age coughs, and all affections of chest, 
throat and lungs. 


Ask for Veno’s Lightn'ny Cough Cure, O}d., 1114, and 29, of all chemists. 


~VENO’S 
LIGHTNING COUGH CURE ore ).%', WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 
TIRED MEN. |. MOLASSINE DOG AND PUPPY CAKES 


S Ave suitable for all kinds of Dogs and Puppies, 
1d, jutckly a + No Fancy Preparations being Necessary. 
rhatever, WIT HOUY These foods are com of the purest in ts only. Their unique effects are due to the 


2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, ver: 
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2 Cream Coloured Warm, Fine Quali Per & 
== is, eats se velvet, wash well, an £2 Ney, “ 
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All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH EACH PARCEi 
lustrated Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedi. 
fScoemaocr eg 8, ke Foon cg selboar) s Pearson’s Wee , 11/11/°08, when writing. N.B.—Forc 
Orders executed, packed free, and so at lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: E iE, LEEDS.” 


aes and P.O.’s payable to— 
F. HODGSON & SONS. 
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RICITY, antiseptic properties of the foods of which the cakes are com! 
Stamps, “Mention this Papee a tat fre for we They aid direstion, keep dogs’ skins and coats in ne condition, eradicate internal worms and 
- 8 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty parasites, and prevent the dogs smelling. 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER CAKES. 
Sold by Grocers, Corm Me:chants, and 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


absol: THE MOLASSINE COMPANY Limited, Our “Bnterprise” Pare , 
oy Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 139 Tunnel Avenue, GREBMWIOH, 5.2. Ge rene colamntn = 1 
In districts where these Cakes are not stocked by Dealers, we pay carriage to Consumers on quantities Spoons & Forks, 26/- Delivared for 2/6 « ‘ 
» Fem oy 28lbs. and? pwards, Send for Samples. yments of 2/6 Write 5 GRAV 
Mr g Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire. “Molassine Meal wonderful Food for all Animals,” field Cutlery, Plate, $0. Manufacturers 5" 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of tl: 


Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by tho- 
who study health and diet. 


FRY’'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annual, 


testifies to its absolute purity. PURE | : 
ry yf CONCENTRATED — 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. I 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the *dvertisoment Oesartment, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONNON, 1 * 
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STILL GOING UP! £237 5s, THIS WEEK 


Grand Total Distributed, &I,I2ZZ 18s. 4d. 


POPPOOO SOOO OOP OSOS SOOO SOOO OOOO OOOO: 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given yow an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


POSSOSOSSOOSSSOOSSOOOOER 


SSSSSSSSSSHSHOHSSHSSHSHOOOHOSS 


POSS SOOSOSSOOSHSSSSSOHOOSSOOOOSS 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
In the next column you, will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelo 


add to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark pos envelope “Doa” in the top 
left-hand corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November llth. Those arriving later will be disqualified, 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher vata is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form. : 


| 
All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


’ Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 

three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
td there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the ‘adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such sendera. 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the | 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT. 

A man in an obscure village whose literary efforts had 
failed to find favour, sent this letter to an editor : 

“Dear Sir,—This is a small place where I live, and 
whenever a story of mine comes back the whole village | 
knows it. Now, I know you don’t want the inclosed | 
manuscript, but I am sending it along just the same, 
together with a postcard, which I beg you to repost to 
me. The postmistress will read it, of course, and I need | 
not tell you that within three hours the news of what is | 
on it will be all over the village. I shall know when it | 
comes that my manuscript is rejected, and you need | 
never return it to me. But please post the card to me, 
and win my everlasting gratitude.” 

The poste 
addreased. It bore these words: 

“Dear Sir,—Your manuscript received, and eccepted. 


Will write you fully ing it as soon as possible. Rell 
£100 a satisfactory price ?—Yours truly, Publishing 
Company.” 

—--—> f§- — 


“Do you think the colour of a woman's hair has any- 


thing to do with her temper?” . 
fi Not now: So very little of it is her own. 


The best stories of the best 


ard had been carefully typewritten and self-| in love with the girl. 


authors appear in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


When the Browns bought a dog at the Kennel Club Show 


Example of a second line—not to be used : 


They very soon found it the cause of much woe. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 9. 


No. of Postal Order 


When the Browns bought a dog at 
the Kennel Club Show 


L agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 

Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


PUTTING IT NICELY. 

Ir was at a suburban dance, and the room was crowded, 
so much so that it was difficult to get round in the waltz 
without cannoning into other couples every few moments. 

A young man grew tired of it, at last, and thought he 
would suggest sitting out the rest of the dance, so, blurting 
out the first words that came into his head, he said to his 
partner : 

“T gay, there isn’t room to swing a cat round here; 
let's sit it out!” 

—~ t= _—_. 


WITH UNCLE. 
Tuey had met casually, and he had fallen desperately 


“Ah!” hecried. ‘Iam poor, and you are rich; but 
true love levels all things, and——” 

“Tt cannot bo!” she intcrrupted. 

“This, then, is my last resort!” he passionately 
exclaimed, drawing forth a gleaming pistol from his 


breast. 


The maiden glanced at the firearm. 
“Oh, yes!” she said encouragingly. © You should be 


able to get five or six shillings on it ! 


gale. You should really get a copy. 


POOSSSSOSHOSOSHOSSSSSHSOOSOVOOOD 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE: 


1. Each week's contest is complete 
in itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward li.nes only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
particuiar competitor or to any 
Particular town or district. 


PPOPOO SO OOOS OOOO OOO OOOO OOOE, 


RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS 
NO. 6. 


Another increase! This weck in Picture 
Couplets the amount available for distribution 
is £237 5s., which is the largest sum yet 
divided in the present serics of contests. 

Of this amount, three-fourths is awarded 
to the senders of the ten lines selected as the 
best by the adjudicators, and the remainder, 
£59 10s. is divided amongst those com- 
petitors whose efforts come next in merit. 

This week’s prize-money brings the grand 
total distributed well over a thousand pounds, 
the exact amount being 21,127 18s. 4d. 

In Picturo Couplets No. 6, which competitors 
wore asked to complete, the line given was: 

When the pretty maid came to the Browns down at Rye. 

The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the best, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 
as follows: : 

Not a guest could put on his own overcoa!—why ? 

James SLaTTLEr, 194 Church Street, Kensington. 

She gave ‘‘ sittings” to “ Sargent” each night on the sly. 
Cartrorp Rosixson, 110 Brookdale Road, Liverpool. 

Well, she “ brightened things’up” in that house, by the bye. 
J. M. K. Rossetu, Kinniel, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 

Must be ‘kept in her place,’” remarked Brown, looking ely. 
Norse A. SuTHERLAND, C.N.S., 4 Savile Row, W. 

“ Wish I'd ‘stuck to my last,” was Mrs. B’e cry. 

Miss Minniz Witiiams, 9 Lime Gve., Oxford Rd., Manch. 

All eid friends were in “transports "—they’re soldiers, that's 

why. 
J, Forrest, 137 Boaler Street, Liverpool. 

“Twas indeed a ‘month's trial,” said Brown with a stgh, 
H. D. Beapzory, Brearley, Luddonden Foot, Yorkshire. 

**One month, without option,” was Brown’s prophecy. 

| Miss F. H. Metros¥, 12 De Vere Gardens, Tiford, 
Brown mended the kennel with the crust of her pie. 
E. M‘Gratu, 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 

Bhe sid ‘* Rye’s’ not the wo-d, I’m in ‘clorer,’ my eye! ™ 

Haypgn Caurca, Manor House, Harrold, Bedfordshire. 


‘(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


THE COURTIER. 

Tue influential Briton in Siam flattered himself that he 
had a very décent knowledge of the language, and was 
ready to do great things. He had already ordered coffee 
from his hotel-waiter with success, and asked the boy 
to bring him up his boots. 

Now, influential Britons in Siam are not as common as 
cockroaches, and that afternoon tho distinguished visitor 
was requested by a friend to deliver an address on Britain 
at the only ladies’ seminary in the country. Confidently 
he Basin — : 

C) amously. Everyone applauded and smiled. 
But adeat , as he proceeded, he noticed consternation 
overspreading the countenances of-his listeners. 

“What's the trouble?” he whispered in English 
anxiously to his friend on the platform. 

“Trouble?” exclaimed tie friend hotly. ‘“ Why, 
the trouble is what you are saying!” 

“But,” protested the speaker, “I am saying, ‘I am 
delighted to see so many young ladies rising to intellectual 
heights, with fine brains and large appreciation.’ ”’ 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” corrected the friend. ‘ You're 

1saying, ‘I am pleased to see so many smal! lioncsses 
growing large and fat, with big noses and huge feet !'” 


The November Number is now on 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


———a 
——— 


What To Do With the Baby. 
Wire baskets for waste paper in the strects have been 


” fixed to the tramway poles in a town not far from 


Manchester. . 

The other Saturday night a crowd was attracted round 
one of these baskets by the sight of a baby safely deposited 
inside the cage, and there was much discussion of what 
should be done in the way of rescue. 

At last a woman who had watched the affair from the 
window of a ing public-house came eut and 
to the crowd : 

* You cun mahnd yer own business and goo on ; that’s 
mah babby; it’s aw reet; e getten mi eye on it.” 
She had merely been complying with the latest require- 
ments of the law which. that she must not take 
the baby within licensed premises. 


Avoiding the Rush. 
Mr Harry pg Winpt, the well-known traveller, was 
We of the Mormons. He ssid : 


“*Do you think,’ she asked hesitatingly—‘do you 
think it proper that I should be at his during his 
last moments ?* 

“©Yes. But I advise you to hurry, madam, The best 
places are already being taken.’ ” 


Quart Pants. 
e Sm Tuomas Lirroy tells this good story that he picked 
ap on one of his visits to America from Mr. lian, 


the then Mayor of New York : 

“ My ge is an Irishman, Ga y mByOr, " — _ 
is always telling me &musing thi e other C) 
said he kad been visited in the morning by a rich Maine 
farmer. The farmer, whilo he was being measured for 
his. trousers, said : 

““Make the pants for quarts ?* 

“* What's that ?’ said the tailor. 

_ “©Make the ts for quarts,’ the farmer repeated. 
“*T don’t understand you,’ the tailor had to admit. 
“Qh, don’t yo?’ said the farmer. And then he 

explained : : 

**T mean I want the pistol pocket—the hip one—made 
extra large, so it will hold a instead of a pint bottle. 
Ye sev, up Maine way, where I come. from, it’s a prohibition 
country, so we have to carry our saloons around with us.’”* 


Too Late or Too Early. 


AnTuur Rosests, the comedian, tells an amusing story 
about a certain sporting club. At this club they play 
high and staylatc. It ha: that a country clesgyman 
became a can by some mistake—and 
was elected ; probably by another mistake. 

When he came up te town with his little boy he ht, 
very naturally, that it would be very convenient to 
rooms near the club and take his meals at the latter 
institution. 

Being an carly riser, he turned up with his little boy 
before nine o'clock, and made his way to the dining- 
room for breakfact. There he found a posse of servants 
clearing away the remains of last night’s séance. Not 
understanding this, he seated himself and looked round 
for the waiter. 

This was more than the head official could stand. He 
came up, ond, addressing the clergyman in a tone of 
respectful remonstrance, said: “ 
don’t serve suppers after seven o’clock.” 


The Old Lady’s Bad Memory. 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew, who is almost as well 
known in select circles in London as he is in the political 
life of the United States, has the reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic for being the bert after-dinner speaker 
in the world. Here is one of his latest stories : 

She was a dear old lady, in whom all her friends felt a 
separate sense of aa alg and whose capacity for 
committing gentle blunders made her just a little bit 
dearer still. Among her acquaintances of long standing, 
though much younger than herself, was a Mrs. Tarpley, 
who, being left a most beautiful and interesting widow 
before she was twenty, remained for fifteen years a pattern 
of fidelity, and then stepped from the high tal on 
which a generation of young ladies and not a few married 
oncs laced her, to preside over the home of 
James * iden Cooke, and to be a gracious stepmother 
to his o ; 


on, sir, but we 


daughter. 
It was “Cookers card which the servant had just |. 


brought up to the dear old ae. 
“ Now, mother,” Isabel and Kate cntreated, after they 
. had ddded a few swift touches to her dress and hair— 
“now, mother, don’t forget and call her Mrs. Tarpley.” 
“I won't, I really won't!" their mother said, as she 
went out of the door; and all the way down the stairs 
she kept saving to herself, ‘‘ Mrs, Cooke—Cooke—Cooke— 
Mrs. ke.” 
Presently the parlour door opened ; there was a sound 


of affectionate farewells, a: roll of carriage-wheels, and 
the gentle hostess was heard making her way back to the 
second floor. Isabel met her at the top of the steps. 
There was a subdued despondency on the mother’s face. 
" A Ne: iadbet, she replicd emphatically, I called h 

“ No, : ied emphati » “Ie er 
SS eS Si Wiy. bo 

“ what it then ? as she gone away 
without: coming in?" - 

Her mother sank into her rocking-chair. “ Nothing, 
Isabel, nos &t all," she answered meekly, “ except 

‘ Cooke, How 


When Mark Twain Was a Boy At School. 


Marx Twa recently was asked by a friend if he 
remembered the first he had ever earned. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. ns, poffing meditativel: 
at his cigar, “I havo a distinct recollection of it. When 
was & I attendedl school at a where 
the use of the birch rod ‘was not an event. It 
‘was against the rules to mark the desks in any manner, 
the penalty being a fine of five dollars or public chastise- 
ment. - 


“Happening to violate the rule on one occasion, I was 


offered the alternative. 

“T told my father, and, as he seemed to think it would 
be fo bad for me to be publicly punished, he gave me 
the five dollars. At that of my existence five 


dollars was a — 2 ee was of ra 
consequence, £0 ere- Mr. mens reflecti 
knocked the ashes from his “* well,” he pai f 


“ that was how I earned my first five dollars,” 


The Policeman’s Lonely Hours: 

Ox my way home long after midnight (writes. a 
correspondent) I suddenly, in a quiet street, came 
upon a policeman. He was standing gazing with eurious 
intensity through the window of a anal newsagent’s 
sho at attracted my notice was the fact that he 
held the light of his bull’s-eye full on something in the 
shop window. 

T looked ; it was a school-boy’s detective story, pinned 


on a board, and open at a particularly tasty specimen - | 
i tale. fie 


The policeman was silently engrossed in the 
turned round with a sigh, and switched off his lantern. 

“ That’s as far as I can get with it,” he confided to me ; 
“* just when the ’tec is on the trail of the feller. Almost 
enough to make yer burgle the shop. Well, it passes 
the time,” and he proceeded to shake the adjacent doors. 


; The Wrong David. 

BrroreE Mr. David Belasco had reached the top rung 

in the theatrical ladder, in fact, when his foot was on the 
first step and he was a small and obscure play-producer 
in a very small town, he was one time rehearsing a 
melodrama. 
’ The play contained a few Biblical lines, and the rest 
was stirring, heart-throbbing drama of A Girl's Cross 
Roads type. The company reh was none too 
intelligent and nene too familiar with the great literary 
works See Melodrama was about all some of 
them und . 

When the hero came to a quotation from the Bible 
ee ee ee 
ask who -wrote t part with the quotation marks 
around it. 

“ Oh, David!” replied the other actor. - 

“* Well, Belasco always was a rotten writer |!" exclaimed 
the hero with disgust. “Somebody ought to stop him.” 


Anything Would Do. 

- Mr. Sreap’s life of Madame Novikoff contains some 
very charming: stories . of Kinciole. When Kinglake 
was writing his history of the Crimean war he received 
letters from all sorts of people concerned in the war. 
One day a letter with a deep black border came from two 
people in the Colonies, husband and wife, describing 
their gricf. Their only child had been killed in the 
Crimea. They wanted to have him mentioned in the 
“‘ History of the Crimean War.” 

Kinglake was touched, and replied by post that he 
would do his best if they would send him the necessa 
particulars. “Again a letter, also black-bordered, f 
of thanks, but with the following conclusion : 

“‘ We have no particulars whatever to give you. He 
was killed on the spot, life many others, but anything 
you may kindly invent will be welcome. We leave it 
entirely to your imagination.” 


She Blew Her Nose. 


Ong day, while pertorning for the inmates of an 
orphan asylum, Mg. David Devant, the magician, who bas 
recently published a very clever book entitled, “Tricks 
for Everyone,” walked up to a sedate little girl in the 
audience and asked : “ Will my little lady please examine 
this handkerchief ? * 

The blushing child did as she was told. 

“‘ Now,” proceeded the conjurer, “ we will see if we can 
find in it some sweets,” and, slowly rolling the handker- 
chief into a ball, he held it out to the small maid. 

‘* Please blow on it !“ he said. 

The next moment there was a shriek of laughter from 
all sides. The child had taken the request literally and 
had noisily performed the habitual rite, 


A BRIGHT @EEKLY FEATURE. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkni 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepeed for thie 
column. I} more than one reader sends a paragraph that 


o used, the iedonde se alae to the reader wrose 


A DEVONSHIRE TOAST. 
(Im reading this, note that “vokes” is the Devon way 


of saying “ folke.’") 
Hunr’s to you and your vokes—thanking you and 
vokes for what you and your vokes have pF for ate 
our vokes. When you and your vokes come to us and our 


vokes, us and our vokes will do for you and your vokes 


° 


the same as you and your vokes have done for us and our 


vokes. ; 


_—— 


THEN AND NOW. 
In 


she hel 


with skirts 


- 


VARIOUS WAYS OF TELLING IT. 


Tue editor of a daily paper once had three applications 


for the situation of tive reporter ; he gave them 
each the iteen of news: A boty aipoed on a 


banana skin in High Street yesterday afternoon, and 
broke a leg,"* and asked them to write ms in other cote 
so as to make an interesting story of it. are the three 
results : 7 

1 
It isa job fur a surgeon, 
A banaua skin did it. 


are atmosphere was full of lingerie, frou frou, hairpins, 


A dogen men rushed jantly to the 5 
It was a woman who kaa fallen, ——. 


A nether limb was broken. 

She was in agony. 

And all because of somebody’s carelessness. 
Saul has slain his thousands. 

The banana skin has slain its ten thousands. 


2. 


Tripping lightly down High Sfreet yesterday afternoon, 
her face an eae with health and her sry muscle, 
nerve, vein, artery in harmony with the invigoratinz 
autumnal atmosphere, a ntative of the sufter 
sex was seen SU to deflect from the perpendicular, 
and in another instant this one, the last and best of gilts to 
man, came with crushing force to the hard, unyieldir 

vement, The immediate cause of the unfortunato 
lady’s downfall was the greasy envelope of that new 
i fruit, the banana, which some thoughtless, if not 
malicious, individual had cast upon the public pavement. 
The victim of this carelessness, or worse, had sustained 
a fracture of a limb, and it will be many weary wecks 
ere she will again he able to walk erect and stately 03 
heretofore, 

3. 


She will be careful how she treads on banana skin3 


but a good thing for the — There’s meney in these 
things for surgeons. Peop! who throw away banana 
skins should be careful to so throw them that they wil 
land with the slippery side dowh, unless they are in 
league with the bone-setting profession. In that case, of 
course, it is different, 


A fine feast of fiction for fourpence is provided in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE for November. 
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JOHN KIL. = 
By Sir JOHN KNILL, 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor-Elect. 


Tue offer of the mayoralty is the highest honour that 
the livery can confer on a citizen of London, for it seta the 
crown on the life of a business man. 

I am all the more pleased at the honour that has been 
bestowed on me because I have been connected with the 
City ef London for the greater part of my life. My 
father was Lord Mayor in 1892, and when he retired in 
1897 to the aldermanry of the Ward of Bridge Without, 
his old constituents were kind enough to elect me as his 
successor. 

This conferred upon both of us a unique distinction, for 
in the 700 years of the Corporation's existence father and 
son had never before been Aldermen at the-same time. 

My grandfather was the first of my nam? to bear office 
as tazkle-porter of the Goldsmiths’ Company. He was 
elected in 1820, when a retition from him 13 entered in 
the Company’s minutes. Ho hold the office until 1854, 
my father held it from 1855 until 1892, and I have held 
it since 1893. 

I may say, therefore, that I have grown up in an atmos- 
phere of profound respect for the City and its ancient and 
splendid traditions. And that being so, I have little 
patience with those terribly up-to-date people, the 
utilitarians, who would like to see the City shorn of its 
picturesque ceremonial. 

“Show” Only Means a Circus. 

I object very strorigly to the name that is usually given 
to the Lord Mayor’s procession on November 9th. What- 
ever may have been the original meaning of the word 
“* Show,” it now means little more than a circus procession. 
And if anybody replies that some of our City pageants 
have been distinctly of the circus type, I can only with 
sorrow admit the truth of the accusation. But, as I have | 


said, I am strongly opposed to those who would do awa 
with any of the City’s ancient and really Hihiices! 
ceremonial. 

_My ambition is to see a procession worthy of the City's 
dignity—a a pecan that will really convey the idea that 
the Lord Mayor is on his way to receive the approval of 
his Sovereign; and I should like to make the procession 
this year more of a naval ani military display. 

But there are many reasons why a man oad aspire to 
the mayoralty, for he has it in his power to do an immense 
amount of good during his year of office. In private life 
some of our Lord Mayors have, of course, been princes of 
philanthropy, but I am thinking more of their public 
influence for 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the help of the Lord 
Mayor is rid sought after by charitable bodies. The 
patronage of the Lord Mayor, or the fact that it owed its 
origin to a Mansion House meeting, gives an almost 
irresistible impetus to any movement that may have been 
started. 

Famous Mansion House Funds. 

The Mansion House funds have carried |the fame of 
British charity to the ends of the earth, and have estab- 
lished for us such a reputation for open-handed liberality 
that when the world is faced by some terrible disaster the 

of all instinctively turn towards the Mansion House. 

Since the time of the Franco-German War, when a fund 
was established for the relief of the sufferers by the siege of 
Paris, charity has benefited by the sum of about seven 
million pounds raised at the Mansion House. 

Nothing could show more clearly the honour in which 
the City is held at home and abroad than the cagerness 
with which sovereigns and rulers of states accept 
invitations to the Guildhall. ° 

A State visit to the City is part of the programme of 
every visiting Royalty, and it is most unusual for any 
distinguished foreigner to leave our shores without having 
accepted hospitality of the Lord Mayor of London. Our 
own King and Queen have on several occasions graciously 
visited our ancient City, and one of the most interesting 
of Royal progresses through the City was when the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark came over London Bridge on her 
way to marry King Edward. 

x remarkable gathering of Royalty at the Guildhall in 
recent years took place during the mayoralty of my father, 
when the City entertained the present King and Queen 


(then Prince and Princess of Wales), the late King and 
Queen of Denmark, and tho Tsar Nicholas IL (then 
Tearevitch). 

Because I believe very earnestly in the power anc 
dignity of commerce, and because it is no little thing to be 
for even one short se 
year the chief 
man in the great- 
est commercial 
city of the world 
—that is why I 
am roe, to be 
Lord Mayor. 

—_———_~j = —_—_ 

“ Waar part am I cast for?” asked an ambitious 
amateur actor of the clab manager. 

‘You are to be the heroine’s father,” was the reply. 

“What does he do?” 

isi He dies ten years before the curtain rises on the first 
act. 


Tarse had been s domestic squabble at breakfast. 

“You monster!” snapped the matron, who was alwa 
scolding, ‘“‘ you are not like my two former husban 
They were tender men.” 

“IT never doubted that they wero tender, Maria,” 
ventured the meek man, “ when you kept them in hot 
water all the time.” 

mee 
ALL OVER. 

“No more will I hear his footsteps on yonder walk, 
just as the clock strikes the hour of eight.” 

“ Gracious, Jeanette.” 

“ And the old parlour light will never burn low for him 
again.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“I do; and furthermore, he will never sit on this sofa 
three nights a week, and call me pet names, as he has 
been doing for the last two years.” 

“TI am astonished.” 

“ And to-night I am going to burn all the old love-letters 
in my chest of drawers.” 

os B—but why ? Are you going to discard him ?”” 

“ Discard him! No, you goose. I am going to marry 
him/” 


oe PO PSSOSSO HESS OOOOH OO OSE SOOO SOOO OOD SOOO OOO ODDO OOOOS HOO OOOH OOOOH OOOO SOSH OOO OOH OSOSH ODODE DO OOOOH OOHOH HOO OOOO OOOO OHHH OOOO OD OOOO OOOOH OO DODO OOO OO OOOH OOR 


YOUNG AND OLD—HOW THEY TAKE THEIR AMUSEMENTS. 


Observation leads one to believe that something is radically wrong with the people of the present day. 
their fathers and grandfathers appear to grow younger every day. i 


SS ee ee 


allowed to continue. 


“Tate my money, take my watch,’’ began the frightened 
“But oh! Kind Mr. Footpad, do pleases spare my NOVEL, 


Young boys and girls take life much too seriously, while 
Below, our artist pictures the young and old of the next gencration if this state of things is 


eit. YOU JOIN 
iN A GAME 
7 BRIDGE ?° 


f 


ml 


maa to grovel. 


““Goononrss only knows 
‘ow your fathcr’ll take it,” 
said Mrs. Allen, folding up 
tho clothes-horse which stood 
fn front of the fire and stowing it away in a corner. ‘‘ Ten 
to one ’e'll say you’re much too young to be engaged. 

“T shall be eighteen next week,” retorted Allen 
defiantly. 

“°Tain’t as if it was someone we knew,” continued her 
mother, laying a cloth over a small round dining table and 
smoothing out the creases. ‘‘’E might ’ave put up with it if 
it ’ad been young. Dickson or Sam ’Obbs, but to go bringing 
in a total stranger——” 

“* He’s not a stranger!” interrupted Miss Allen, with angry 
vehemence. : 

“Yes ’e is,” said Mrs. Allen. 
ever set eyes on ’im.” 

“You know him well enough by name,” protested the girl. 

. “ What's that got to do with it?” returned her mother 
i “4A ‘“‘ We know the Shah of Persia by name, but we 
shouldn’t let you marry ’im.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you !” sneered Miss Allen. 

“ Certainly not,” declared the old lady. 
came asking for you on ’is bended knees.” 

Her daughter, realising that the possibility of such a 
contingency was too remote for gs gests lapsed into moody 
silence, and sat idly watching ceremony of preparing 
Mr. Allen’s evening meal. 

“You'd better not tell ’im til ’e’s ‘ad ‘is tea,” said Mrs. 
Allen, when she had finished laying the table. 

‘*I don’t want to tell him at all,” answered the girl nervously. 
“‘ I_I thought perhaps that you——”’ / 

“*No you don’t, miss!” cried Mrs. Allen, seating herself in 
a rocking-chair and taking up a half-knitted stocking. ‘“* You 
look after your own affairs! I’ve got quite enough of my 
own to manage.” 

“ But you could do it ever so much better than I could.” 
coaxed her daughter. ‘* You—you've got such a way with 
you, you know. You'd talk him over in Jess than no time.” 

“Oh, you and your flummery!” said Mrs. Allen, her 
manner relaxing a little. 

“ You can twist him round your little finger when you like 
to try,” continued the siren. ‘* Can’t she, Lizzie?” she 
added, turning to her younger sister, who was reading by 
the window. 

“‘ No,” answered that maiden uncompromisingly, without 
taking her eyes off her book. 

Mrs. Allen, regarding her second daughter with an offended 
air, hinted that some people thought themselves mighty 
clever. She then went on to remark that if the ple in 
question were to spend a little more time in assisting their 
maternal relatives with the housework, and a little less in 
reading their apology for brains into a jelly, it would be the 
better for all concerned. F 

Finally, she gave a loud, belligerent sniff, and fell to knitting 
with a rapidity that threatened to set the materials on fire. 

“What you'd better do, mother,” said the elder girl, 
judiciously refraining from comment; upon her sister’s 
attitude, “ will be to remind him first of all of the time when 
you and he were swecthearts. Then you can go on to talk 
about what a happy married life you've had, what a dear, 
good husband he’s been, and all that sort of thing. ‘I hope,’ 
you'll say, ‘that Ethel is going to have as good a@ one.’ 
Probably ‘he'll give a jump at that——”” 

“* Enough to make him,” murmured Lizzie. 

“ He'll give a jump,” repeated heg sister, “ and ask you 
what you mean. Then you'll draw your chair close up to his 
and say that people can’t expect to keep their daughters with 
them for ever, and that there’s someone coming to see him 
to-night who wants to take Ethel away, and———” 

‘* And where will you be while all this is going on?” 
inquired Mrs. Allen. 

“ I shall be upstairs,” answered the girl frankly. ‘‘ By the 
ti “lt got as far as that,” she went on, “ Willie will 
Srobably be turning up, for he promised to be here punctually 
at seven. You'll bring him in and introduce him to father. 

Here,’ vou'll say, ‘ is a son-in-law to be proud of ; the nicest, 
iindest, handsomest——’ ” 

“‘ Stupidest,” interpolated Lizzie. 

“* Cleverest fellow in all Peckham,’ ” said her sister, calmly 
ignoring the interruption. ‘ After that, of course, there'll be 
1othing more to be done, except to call me downstairs and tell 
ine‘it’s all right.” ' 

“* All very sage said Mrs. Allen, ‘“ but suppose it don't 
turn out to all right! You know what your father is. 
aoe ups with the teapot, and throws it at the young 
¢ "3 + he 


“None of us but you ‘ave 


“* Not even if ’e 


NOT TALKATIVE, 

Tus two were travelling on a Scottish railway. One, 9 
very amiable mortal, endeavoured to strike up a conver- 
sation, but, failing to engage the other in any social topic, 
it last gave up. Then he observed the ashes of his pipe on 
:he coat sleeve of his companian, and he ventured to say : 

“* Pray, excuse me, but your coat sjeeve is covered with 
: ipe ashes.” 

With an angry scowl! the taciturn one turned to him 
‘nd said: 

“* I’ve seen your coat pocket smouldering frae your pipe 
‘or the last ten minutes and never worried you about it!” 


—_—s to 
Youna Lapy (entering eae) “TI want to 
ok at some cigars, please. Suitable for a tall young 
an with brown hair!” 


"The Story of How It 
- Ended. 


By ERNEST E. JQYCE. 


her daughter confidently. 
throw a teapot at Willie. 
Mind, now, not e word 

cht vay)” 

on his face, looked an 

out- 


“ He won't do that.” declared 
“* No one could have the heart. ta 
He—hush! Here's father " 
till he’s had his tea and I’ve got out 

Mr. Allen, entering with a frown 
anything but likely subject for the blarneying process 


lined by his daughter. 2 
“* Late, am I?” he growled, ia reply to a femark to that 
vel it, can I? ‘Think I 


effect from Mrs. Allen. ‘I can’t 
stop at the bleesed works for fun:? ” 

Mrs. Allen, placing a wedge of warmed-up steak before him, 
hinted her suspicion that he and the works had parted. com: 

a good hour earlier. She then poured him out a cup of tea 
and retired to her rocking-chair. 

There was silence for awhile, and then Mr. Allen, with the 

1 of a lion-disturbed at dinner-time, inquired “what the 
gl agemrsc apc ing al iscatel eetag tall 
wanted to see t you'd got everything you 
needed,” explained the girl, vid an air of sweet solicitude. 
“* Have some jam ?” 

“Jam! No!” replied her surly sire. ; 

“Well, a piece of cake then,” said Miss Allen coaxingly. 
“ You've hardly eaten anything yet. And let me pour you 
out another cup of tea.” . 

Mr. Allen, unused to so much attcntion, was about to 
comment upon it with more forcefulness than graciousn: 
when there came a smart rat-tat-tat at the front door. 

effect was peculiar. 
_ Miss Allen, hurriedly setting down the teapot, cast an 
imploring glance at her mother, ran out of the room, and 
darted u irs. 

Miss Lizzie Allen uttered a faint titter, closed her book, and 
assumed an air of quiet expectancy. ° 

(Mrs, Allen, rising from her chair, took a few steps towards 
the door, stopped, and bent a look of nervous anxiety upon 
her husband. 

““What on earth’s up?” growled the old gentleman. 


ARGUMENT No. 1. 


To be happy, the brain must be occupied. 
In the summer, outdoor cccupation is best; 
during the long winter evenings, indoor 
occupation is necessary. Chess is good, so 


are dominoes and billiards, but they don’t 
result in a nice fat cheque arriving a week 
or so later. For those who try Picture 
Couplets there is every possibility of this 
result. Already £1,127 has been distributed 
among winners in this contest. 


‘**Ave you all gone dotty ?_ Why don’t you answer the door ? 
You ain't expecting the bailiffs, are your” 
“No,” faltered his wife, ‘‘ but we’re—we're expecting——” 
“ Expecting what ?”’ shouted Mr. Allen, as a louder rat tat 
resounded along the passage. 
‘“Ethel’s young man,” ‘gnswered Mrs. Allen, with the 
sudden candour of desperation. 
‘**'Oo? * demanded Mr. Allen fiercely. 
‘in, The young feller that Ethel’s engaged to,” said Mrs. 
en. : 
“ Engaged to ?”’ said ty. Allen, with dreadful talmness. 
“*T mean that she wants to be engaged to,” said Mrs. Allen, 


ee “* He’s —he’s come to ask your consent.” 
Mr. Allen gazed at his wife for a few moments without 
speaking. 


en : 

“ Bring ‘im in,” he said, in the manner of the ogre who 
calls for the fattest occupant of the castle larder. 

Mrs. Allen, opening the front door, found a brisk, well- 
dressed young man on ‘the step. 

“* Good evening,” said that individual, raising his hat and 
smiling pleasantly. ‘I’ve called to——” 

“Yes, yes, I know what you've called for,” whispered Mrs. 
Allen hastily. ‘* You’d better come and see the guv’nor. 
But, for ’Eaven’s sake, be careful what you eay to 'im,” she 
added. ‘‘’E’s in an awful temper.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” laughed the visitor reassuringly, as 


“* Au, I see you are married,” exclaimed the merchant. 
“No, sir,” replied the applicant for a position. “I 
got this scar in a railway accident.” 


—T io 


“ Dip you ever have appendicitis?” said the insurance 
man. . 5 

“Well; I was operated on. But I never felt sure 
whether it was a case of appendicitis or a case of pro- 


fessional curiosity.” 
ee Bee 
bag 4 re do you think that Wiggins is a ‘man to be 
“Trusted ? Yes; rather. Why, I'd trust him with 


my life!” 
“ Yes ; but with anything of value, I mean!” 


her eyes, 
you?” 


B) too agt 
Je Ware ENDING 
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“ T shall know how to manage him. 


he stepped inside. I'n 
The 1a tady looked at him in sarprise, 

° im seemed to be on th 
point of demanding an explanation, and then, realising that 
the sound ef a nrurmured’ uy. would further irritate the 
distant dragon, closed the door and led the way along the 

“This is the young man,” she said, as the visitor foll 
her inito the kitohen. eee 
“* Ho, indeed,” said Mr. Allen grimly. 
“ Pleased to make your acquaintance, sir,” said the youth, 
with a genial nod. “ Just called to see you abont a litle 


you know. I expect your daughter's 


Allen again. 

“* The answer,” replied thie old gentleman, pointing v ith |.is 
knife in the direction of the street door is, ‘‘ Get out!” 

“Eh?” said the other, taken aback. 

“Get out!” reiterated Mr. Allen. 

“Oh, come, come, sir,” protested the visitor, forcing a 
smile, ‘“ this is rather severe. You might listen to what I've 
got to say before you reject _ proposal.”’ 

“Don't want to ‘ear a single syllable,” declared Mr. Alien 
ferociously. 7 _ 

“But think ,of the consequences which might follow,’ 
pleaded the visitor. ‘‘ Life's very uncertain, you know.” 

“It is,” agreed Mr. Alfen, handling the knife in an unylea- 
santly su ive manner. 

‘* And although you look so strong and healthy now.” 
Liwmaiiienal the — “ you ta know Hp myciant When 
something may pen. A piece of belting at verr 
place of work; = badly-steered motor-’bus at the struct 
corner; and away you go, leaving your wife and daughters 
quite unprovided for.” 

“You don’t propose to marry the lot of ’em, do you?” 


inquired Mr. mn, with painful politcness. 
“ Well, no,” laughed the young man. ‘“‘ I—er—well, not 
exactly.” 


““Ah!” said Mr. Allen ironically. “I thought p'raps you 
id. You seem to ’ave cheek enough for anything.” 

“Oh, don’t call it cheek, sir!’’ cried the visitor playfully. 
“It’s merely the confidence which one acquires when one iis 
a really tempting offer to make—an offer which the tir 
party is certain to jump at when he gets to understand its iu:! 

Van! ” 

Mr. -Allen laughed aloud. 

“ And you think I shall jump at you when I get to undcr- 
stand you ?”’ he asked. : 

“I’m quite certain you will,”’ declared the other. 

“Tm by no means sure that you ain’t right,’ said Mr. 
Allen, eyeing the youth curiously. ‘“ Though whether it'll 
3 aed in the way you expect,” he added, “‘ is another matter 

ether.” 

“The attractions I can offer you,” said the visitor, ‘“ are 
simply phenomenal.” 

Mr. Allen laughed again. 

“ I'm glad you brought this young feller in,” he said, turning 
to his wife. “I woulia's *ave missed seein’ ’im f6r worlds. 
"E beats anything I’ve ever struck up against. For all thar, 
though, I’ve ’ad pretty well enough of ’im. "ere "—this 
to the visitor—‘‘-you make yourself scarge, my fine jacka- 
dandy! If you ain't out of this ’ouse inside of ten seconds, 
I'll take you by the slack of the waistcoat and throw you 
out- myself!” 

The youth flushed angrily. 
* ly, sir——” he began. 

“ Don’t argue!’ said the old a, 
on the table and half-rising from his chair. 
That’s all I want to know.” 

“ Oh, yes, I’m going!” retorted the other. “* But before I 

.” he continued over his shoulder, as he walked towari!s the 
SS, ‘““T should like to tell you that you're the most <i: 

reeable, obstinate, insolent, stupid old donkey that «ver 

ve—” 

The rest of the remark was lost, for the affronted younz 
man had the presence of mind to pull the kitchen door to 
behind him just in time for one of its upper panels to intercvy t 
the whirling table knife. : 

“ Well!’ Mr. Allen, sitting down again as the front 
door shut with a reverberating bang ; “ of all the ~ 

‘““ What made you get so angry with him ?”’ interrv: tl 
Lizzie, idly balancing her book on the outstretched fingers of 
one hand. 

“ Angry with ’im!” roared the old gentleman. “ Angry! 
A feller like that to come after my danghter, and-——” 

‘“ After your daughter!” echoed Lizzie, with an air of 
intense surprise. ‘‘ He didn’t come after your daughter. 
He wanted to insure your life. He called this afternoon,” she 
went on, while her nts stared at her in blank amazement, 
“and I told him he'd better look round again between half- 
past six and seven. You surely don’t mean to say that you 
took him for Ethel’s young man !”” o 


leaning his hands 
“ Are you going ? 
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IN THE FUTURE. 


_ Mary, aged five, and Stella, who was about the same 


age, were talking about their dreams of the future. 


“When I grow up,” said Mary, “I’m going to be a 


school teacher.”* 


“ Well, I’m going to be a mother with four children,” 


said Stella. 


‘* Well, when they come to my school I’m going to whip 


them, whip them, whip them !’ 


“You mean thing ! 
“ What 


said Stella, as the tears came into 
ave my poor children ever done to 


———> §-—— - 
“I UNDERSTAND that old Billyonair made his fortune 


out of a simple invention.” 


“No ; out of a simple inventor.” 


“Please to remember the fifth of November,” and please to remember that a i f 
MAGAZINE is now selling, prica Gerpence, Ree EY SR eee 
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Yiow To FERRET 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Half a Page of Useful Tips. 
By our Sporting Contributor. 


FesRREtine is a sport which can be enjoyed by most | is todo as many burrows as possible in a thorough manner, 
people who have a weakness for the gun, as it is inexpensive | but without any undue waste of time, and for this reason 


and obtainable without much difficulty. 


it is as well to put the ferret on a string, or at any rate 


All over the country there are farmers with land on | to muzzle him. 


A good and simple 

muzzle. The small 

steel pin ise thrust 

between the ferret's 
teeth, 


which vabbits abound, who would often enough be glad 
to have their bunnies shot by anyone willing to pay a few 
shillings a day for the . 

sport, and .who would 
probably lend the beginner 
a into the bargain. 

When you have got the 
right side of the farmer, he 
will soon tell you where ‘*, 
the nearest ferret can be 
borrowed, ac a peo 
shilli n-license an 
ese Ml will about 
complete your tackle. 

It takes at least two people to ferret properly, as it is 
well-nigh impossible for one man to attend to tho ferret 
and to his gun at the same time. It is a good plan, there- 
fore, to agree beforehand 
who is to start operations 
with the gun and how 

shots he is to have 
before taking a turn with 
the ferret. 

The best spot for this 
kind of shooting is a bank 
on the edge of an open 
grass field, where the 
rabbits must bolt in full 
view of the gun, who thus 
gets two fair chances of 
stopping his quarry before 
it 


on @ string. 


POINT WHERE 
PULL COMES. 


>) 

4 —It saves stran- 

awet/ gulation when he 

% ta lifted upor any 

AP | undue pressure ts 

¢ made on the 
twine, 


The first illustration shows an effective and very simple 


What sometimes happens when a 
ferret chases bunny into a blind alley - 
tna.de its burrow. 


muzzle. It is a plain metal band, with a couple of holes 
in it, made to fit round the jaws of the animal. A small 
stcel pin, having a screw at one end, is then thrust through 
one of these holes behind the long side teeth of the ferret 
and screwed into the hole at the other side of the band. 
This pin keeps the muzzle in position, as the ferret cannot 
open his mouth to slip his “ bit.” 

Some men are content to let their ferrets go muzzled 
in this way, but a good deal of time and trouble will 
probably be saved if you put your ferret on a s‘ring, 
which will enable you to pull him back to the surface 


The correct way to put your ferret | when he has had a reasonable time allowed him for doing 


the burrow. 
In putting the little beast on a line you must arrange 


tunmuzzled ferret 

services of a deal 

rabbit, cnd do tt this way. It save @ 
nasty bite. 


This method of hold- 

ing a ferret prevents 

him = from twisting 
and biting, 


When catching an 
always employ the 


ts out of range. Ferret-| so that he is not strangled when be:ng pulled above 


ang In a wood is much more difficult work, as the beginner | ground, anda glance at pictures two and three will show you 


will probably pepper the surrounding tree-trunks 
as many times as he will succeed in 
rabbits. 


quite the right method to adopt. Here you will notice that 
itting the bolting | the line passes round his body both in front and behiad his 


forelegs, so that when lifted up or pulled, the chief pressure 


The object to be attained by the man with the ferret | of the twine comes at the point indicated by the arrow. 


ie 


[Although st ts over thirty years since ‘“‘ Zazel” first 
appeared at the Royal Aquarium, she is well remembered, 
even by those who never saw her. ‘* Zazel” simply took 
London by storm, not only bysher daring aerial feats, but 
by her personal attractions, for no more charming or graceful 
artiste ever walked the wire or dived from dizzy heights. 
To-day “Zaz” is Mrs. George O. Starr, wife of the 
popular manager of the Crystal Palace, and P.W. has been 
fortunate enough to induce Mrs. Starr to talk about the days 
when she was shot from a cannon.]} 


My family were in no way theatrical, but none the less 
I was born to the stage, particularly the aerial stage, 
for Nature endowed me with the gift of balance. 

Like many children, I enjoyed clambering about and 
attempting perilous feats, but unlike most children I 
never fell and hurt myself. I could climb anywhere 
where there was possible hand or foot hold, and no height 
ever made me dizzy. 

Joined a Troupe of Acrobats. 

An aunt, noticing my lightness and sureness of foot, 
suggested that I plese | be taught dancing, and taught 
I was by the celebrated Miss Morgan, of the Gaicty Theatre, 
Miss Violet Camoron, afterwards such a popular favourite, 
being among my fellow pupils. Then I made my début 
at ca old Princess’ Theatre, Oxford Street, and next 
went to Drury Lane. 

I beliove I should have made a name as an actress, but 
I was too ambitious. I did not want to be one among 
many ; I wanted to stand alone. 

I joined a well-known troupe of acrobats and quickly 
learned the whole of the contortional business, for whic 
again Nature had specially fitted me. 

I know it is the cannon-ball act that you want to hear 
about, but I must mention these steps in my career, for 
it was only my training as a dancer, contortionist, and 
gymnast that made it possible for me to be “ Zazcl.” 

Eventually I found myself at the Holborn Circus, and 
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while there I saw the famous “ Lulu.” ‘ Lulu” was 
really a youth, who appeared as a girl, and did o daring 
aerial act. ‘‘ She’’ was the rage of the town, and “ she ” 
it was who fired my smouldering ambitions and mado 
me vow to oe to be great, to do something wonderful 
all by myself. 

You would not have space to relate all the steps in 
my training which, for the most part, was conducted in an 
old, disused church at Hoxton. We will just say that in 
1877 I appeared at the Royal Aquarium, doing three 
“acts”? that no woman had ever done before, namely, 
being shot sixty-five feet through the air from a cannon, 
diving from the roof of the Aquarium into the not, and 
walking the high wire without a balancing pole. 

Near Death Every Dive. 

The divo was perhaps the most dangerous of these 
feats, for the slightest miscalculation, the turning of my 
head a fraction of an inch too far, meant a broken neck ; 
but it was the cannon-ball act that “‘ took ” the public, and 
it, too, was very dangerous. Indeed, every time I entered 
the cannon I took my life in my hands. The least 
mistake and I should have been blown to bits. 

Of course the motive power was springs, not gunpowder, 
but none the less a mistake meant almost certain death. 
Now I wonder if I can mske you understand how the 
cannon was worked. 

Concealed in the sides of the cannon were tremendously 
strong rubber springs, so powerful that it took two men 
all their time to stretch a single one of them. At the 
lower end of the bore, and just in front of the chamber, 
was a plate to which the springs were attached, and it 

| was against this plate that my fect rested as I lay in the 
cannon. 

Concealed in the chamber was a large pistol, the firing 


| 
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Saturday is Gardening Day, 
and in the “Daily Express” of that day appears one of 
the most interesting and instructive Gardening articles ever 
printed—especially useful for amateurs. 
Watch it. The London 
Daily Express 
| Supplied by all newsagents and bookstalls for 
One Halfpenny per day. 
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This will do him no harm, while his efforts to resist the 
pull will be useless. : : 

If a ferret be put down a burrow without a line and 
unmuzzled, it is quite on the cards that he may catch 
rabbit, in whieh case he will suck its blood and then turn 
in for a good 
sleop, while the 
man overhead 
may stamp and 
fume to his 
heart's content. 
Mr. Ferret will 
not budge again 
for hours. 

At other 
times he will 
run a rabbit u 
against a blin 
alley inside the - 


Never pick up a wounded 
rabbit by the or fore- 
paws, as he is likely t 
give you a bad scratch, 


burrow. When this happens. the rabbit puts his 
head to the wall and, arching his back, “lies 
low and says nuffink.” The muzzled ferret, having no 
other weapon to hand, will try to claw his way into the 
rabbit’s body. A pull on the line will soon tell you 
whether your ferret is lying still at one spot, playing this 
game or not. The fourth illustration shows my meaning. 

If you are dealing with unmuzzled ferrets, be ey 
careful or you will get some very nasty bites. The teet 
of these animals are as sharp as needles, and they will 
make them meet in your hand or finger, if you are the 
least bit careless. 

When it is necessary to catch ao 
ferret without line or muzzle on, the 
best way is to pick up one of the 
rabbits that have been shot and lay 
its head on the ground, close to where 
the ferret is running about. Hoe 
will at once make for the dead 
animal, and, as he comes up, you 
must seize him behind the ears, 
placing your thumb and first finger 
against the base of the jaws. 

Held thus, a ferret cannot twist 
and bite you provided you continue 
to hold him just tight enough to 
prevent his head slipping through 
your fingers. 

One last tip to the young ferreter: 
Be careful never to pick a wounded 
rabbit up by the head or ‘orcpaws, 
If you do he will probably tear 
eae wrist open with a wrench from 

is powerful hind legs in an effort to 
escape. I have mysolf secon this 
happen, and it is remarkable 
what a nasty wound can b>» thus inflicted. The right 
and wrong way of picking up a rabbit aro shown in the 
two last sketches. 


—Take him by the 
hind legs, and he és 
harmlese, 


eeee 


of which by means of a fuse produced the necessary 
illusion of smoke and ncise ; indeed, I was always blackened 
by the smoke as I emerged, and the whole thing looked 
wonderfully real. 

When I was ready, the pistol was fired, the plate and 
springs released, and I was driven, or rather drawn, from 
the cannon with tremendous force, to land in the net 
ove feet away. 

The great danger was the cannon's going off before I was 

rfectly ready. I ‘had to get myself perfectly rigid, to 

ave every muscle drawn and taut, to have my lungs fully 
inflated, before I was ready to go, and the trouble was 
that often, especially on wet days, the fuse would hang 
fire, and I would be kept in suspense, not daring to 
move an eyelash. 

Two Serious Accidents. 

Nevertheless, I did the act twice daily at the Royal 
Aquarium for all but two years, for long in America, and 
in all some thousands of times, till there came the perhaps 
almost inevitable accident. 

I was performing in the West of Amcrica ; the audience 
included many cowboys, who made such a noise firing off 
their “ guns’ and go on that my assistant got confused, 
and let me go before I was ready. Had I been altogether 
unready, I should not be talking to you now; as it was 
my knees were driven upwards and the flesh was literally 
torn from them as I left the muzzle. I reached the net, 
but more dead than alive. 

That, however, was not the accident that took me 
from the stage forever. It was the old story: a careless 
attendant, a pedestal overturning suddenly, and myself 
falling from mid-air on to stone flags. Even then my 
trained muscles and my knowledge of how to fall saved 
me. I did not, as the result of the fall itself, break even 
a single bone. But with the pedestal there came away 
some heavy poles, and these fell on me, and I lay with my 
back broken in three places. 

It is too long a story to tell you how not only my life was 
saved, but to-day I am almost as active as ever I was, 

fe 

Prose tive Suitor: “Sir, I love your daughter.” 

Father : “ Well, don’t corae to me with your troubles.” 

——— 

TracuER (angrily): “Why don’t you answer the 
question, Bobby ?” 

His brother Tommy (answering for him): ‘* Please, sir, 
he’s got a peppermint in his speech.” 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE this month has stories twenty-three, 
4t fourpence it is very cheap, l'm sure you'll all agree. 


Our Courts. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
| have Caused the Courts to Smile * 


Hie Complaint. 

“T had a few drinks,” said & locomotive ditver charged 
with drunkenness at the Manchester County Police Court. 
“You see, sir,” he added, “I bave a very bad complaint; I 
have locomotive and taxy.” (Laughter.) 


Cause to Remember. 
A sewing-machine canvasser was called at the Old Bailey 
recently to prove the delivery of a machine. 
Counsel; “‘ And did she sign for it? ” 
Witness (sadly): “Yes, while I nursed the baby.” 


(Laughter.) < 
The Cute Reply. 
Heard at Bolton Town Hall: 
The Clerk (to applicant for Merion aaeaiaia 21 
am surprised. A man of your intelli 1” . 
oar ye “That is the reason why I make the 
application.” 
e Clerk: “ A very good answer!” 
. A Good Harvest. 
“T believe in the old proverb, that ‘what thou sowest 
that shalt thou reap,’” said a mer who was charged at 
the London Sessions with ing into a chapel. 


He “reaped” nine months’ imprisonment on this 
occasion. 


No, Instalment System. | 
His Honour Judge Smyly, at Bow County Court: “ You 
have.ne right Co be rade to a eredites you have paid 


Gold v. Water. ; 
riage og pace orang deri ao 
y: been putting on the 
Bcinghasn Palace—a job that is well paid for.” 
Def it: “I didn't. I only washed the railings.” 


Be Careful! 


4 young man asked at Southwark Coutity Court for money 
to be out tohim. He said he lived at Bournemouth. 
J Willis ; “A very good and happy place. (Laughter. 


Are you married ? ” 
Applicant: “No, sir.” 
J Willis: “Then be carefal, very careful.” 


When Socialism Rules. 
tee ‘ou @ greengrocer?” counsel asked a witness at 
“No,” was the reply, “ a fruiterer—a litte more 


“They are soon going to make us all even,” was the 
Recorder’s comment, “ 00 it won't matter.” ie 


Left Behind. 


Court whether a person had 


Ieft any estate, a debtor replied, “ Oh, yes; eight children.” 


Trade ie Slack. 
The Clerkenwell Magistrate (to a prisoner's wife); 
“ What does your husband do for g living?” oe Meee 
The Wife: “He does a little snew sweeping.” 


A Sufferer. 


A Man of Fractions. 
giving his judgment in a case at St. Asaph Coun: 
Court, Judge Moss said it seemed to hjm that nae of te 
was half a veterinary surgeon, a quarter a butcher, 


and a quarter a . 

; Juet Plain Prison. 

A Suffragist who was" at Liverpool Police Court 
for gine windows at Walton gaol was told that she 
would have to pay a fine of 20s. and costs, orsin default 
fourteen days. 

Prisoner: “I refuse to be bound over.” 

The Stipendiary: “I didn’t ask.you to be bound over.” 


Cnet division did Jin ang: sir?” 


“I didn’t say any division, I said fourteen days.” 


Picture Pars. 


HANDY KEYS. 

THE flat key, such as is used for an ordinary Yale lock, 
ean, when no longer needed, be turned to other purposes. 
If a notch of the right size 
is filed, as shown in Fig. A, . 
it forms avery handy imple- 
ment for turning the spoke 
nippezs of a bicycle. Filed 
down atthe end, as shown 
in Fig. B, it makes, on the 
other hand, a quite respect- 
able little screw-driver. As 
these instruments fit on to 
the key ring, the owner is always sure to have them 
about with him when wanted. 

- ==0Ce<- 
HOW TO TREAT BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

WELL-crown brussels sprouts ought to be the size 
of a. billiard-ball and compact. Now, some seasons are 
not conducive to growing them with success, and the 
present is one of these: the abundance of moisture has 
caused all plants of this description to become spindly and 
lanky and produce a quantity of useless leaves at the 
expense of the edible parts. Fig. 1 shows a plant with the 
sprouts small ani 
only just visible, 
whist if all the 
side leaves were 
prodyced in the 
picture they 
would be hidden 
from view. Some 
gardeners strip 
the lower leaves 
off entirely ; but 
this causes bleed- 
‘ ing and defeats the 
object. viz., forcing the knobs. A better way is to cut the 
leaves off about an inch from their junction with their 

tive stalks, as shown in Fig.2. This prevents bleeding, 
and in thecourse of a few days the latter wither and drop of, 
as they should do naturally, and leave the sprouts exposed 
to sun and air, and they are free to grow, as in Fig. 3. 


KK 
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. PLANTING BULBS. 

Now that the time has arrived for planting bulbs, here 
is » hint that may prove useful: In making the hole for 
the bulb always do it with a trowel. In our sketch the 
first bulb is planted in a hole made with a dibber and 
enlarged by 
working the dib- 
ber. backwards 


that the bulb 
will in; the 


j , 
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with the same implement, but not enlarged. Both these 
methods are bad, as the dibber makes the earth hard all 
round the aperture it has caused. The third bulb is 
correctly planted. It has soft earth to rest on, stands 
upright, and therefore grows straight and without 
cramping. 
COC 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 

A meEcmaNIcaL fire extinguisher works in this way: 
The vessel is filled with water in which is dissolved a 
quantity of alkali. A sealed glass bottle, A, containing 

acid, is then fixed in 
: the + the vessel 
and lid screwed 


struck, thus breakin 
_ the bottle and liberat- 
ing the charge. The 


. takes place when havi 
dissolved the contents of the blue si of at Seidlitz 
powder in a glass of water, you add to it the contents of 


the white paper. A large amount of gas is generated, and 
the pressure of this insi 


gas inside the vessel forces the water 
up the tube B and out of the nozzle at the end. 


Picked Pars. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You.. | 


Bookmakers’ Takings. 
A bookmaker who was fined £100 at Chatham the other 
day was said to have taken £8,000 in five months. 


A Find ! 

An unemployed man recently purchased a pair of old- 
fashioned shoes in Petticoat Lane, London, for ninepence. 
When he had cleaned them he found that the buckles were 
eolid gold, and he sold them for £5. 

The Burglara’ P.P.C. 

Thieves who broke into a residence at Accrington left 
behind them, in a conspicuous tion, a picture postcard 
showing a man slinking from a house with sundry articles 
under his arm and worded: “ It’s dangerous to remain.” 

Fish on Fridays. 

The annual conference of the Sea Fisheries Association 
decided unanimously to urge the Government to provide at 
least one fish dinner a week for the Army and Navy and all 
Government institutions as it would encourage fishermen all 


along the coast. 
To Red Tape—S9 5a. - 
A t instance of costly “red tape” was recently 
repor by a Paddington Councillor. A local school 


required a now desk, and the application of the managers 
filtered through one channel after another. Plans and 
drawings were then got ont, and tenders were invited, the 
eost of the specifications and advertisements amounting to 
about £10. The lowest tender for the supply of the solitary 
desk required was 15s , which was accepted. 


0 Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each o 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Edi 


Velly Besatee WorKyman. 
The American Consul at Canton declares.in a report that 
the Chinese, when directed by foreigners, are among the 
world’s best workmen. 


Lawyers and a Legacy. 
After costs and other expenses had been deducted from a 
SE ne at ay neta ne as an 
uted, only was left w e legac; 
was finally received by the council. 7. 
Home-Made Roller Skates. : 
A namber of boys were dealt with recently by the 
Manchester for stealing the small guide pulle 
used on railway signal poste. Most of the lads used ‘he 
pulleys in the manufacture of home-made skates. 


War on Lovers. 

The Coventry Freeman’s Trustees were informed recently 
that a liberal use of tar on doors and had failed to 
prevent lovers using certain walks, and it was decided to 
erect gates in order to keep them out of the trustees’ estate. 


. Sheep Killed by Wheat, 

Forty-seven sheep, worth over £3 each, have died at 
Panfield Hall, near Braintree, Essex, after put for 
four hours in a field of wheat stubble to graze... The sheep 
were part of a flock of 195. Owing to the bad weather 
aon — orn than usual hep aay out of _o ears 

uring harvest operations, an sheep eaten, 
with the result that all were taken ill. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page, If you've an idea, send it along. 


- PAINTING A GREENHOUSE. 

Ir is necessary at times to paint your gteenhouse roof, 
and this may be pee gees 
accomplished 
ig oe glans 

e 
ate pting this 
plan : Drive a 
set of stout nails , 
into the wooden 
panels of the 
roof, and then 
lay a board 
across, 88 our 
sketch depicts. 
You then 1 : 
on ti board, and can use your brush effectively without 
the is gage pogeemity Ba ing the glass. ¥ 

i a nhouse ays remember to give specia 
Lereeers eo Gis seams where the glass meets the wood, 
for it is here that the rain and snow will creep through 
during the winter, and perhaps do a lot of damage to the 
plants inside. 
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TO KEEP ORDER INDQORS. 

Wagpers at a convict. prison do not carry their guns 
inside the boundary wi To keep order~ in the 
“‘shops”™ and in the 
* halls (as the working 
sheds and the long galleries 
_Of cells are called) they are 
provided ‘with what are 
Officially known as 
“ staves." These staves, 
in reality, are sturdy litt!s 
‘wooden truncheons. A 
blow on the shoulder froin 
one of them is sufficient to 
temporarily paralyse the 
stro: t man, and it 
would be a desperate 
convict indeed who would dare to attempt to assault a 
warder when the latter is thus armed, 


Dog Show on a Liner. 
A show of a hundred dogs was held on the liner -{driatie 
during a recent voyage from New York to Plymouth. 
Toot Toot. 
A motor-horn is to be used by the orchestra of the 
Viennese Philharmonic Society in a new symphony. 
Town of Half-Crown Fiats. 
A town of two-room flats for labourers, to be let at half- 
a-crown a week, is being built at Budapest. 
- Ned’s Revenge. 
A donkey leaped into a taxi-cab at Neath the cther 
day, did much damage to the vehicle, and attacked the 
chauffeur. 


Horrible Jar for H.J. 

Harvey Jones lay down on a newly-made cement foot- 
path at Cashton, Wisconsin, U.S.A., and went to sleep. [a 
the morning the town marshal had to out his clothes off in 
order to release him. 

Beds for Ornament. 

Provinciat Persia is practically uncivilised. Even the 
greater nobles have no po while all sleep on 
mattresses on the gro Beds are ornaments occasionally 
purchased and placed in the drawing-room, 

Gathering Gate Money. 

At a football dinner at Street, Somerset, a clergyman 
recently said that a friend of his went into a pawnshop at 
Bristol and there saw 269 waistcoats pawned for sixpence 
each by their owners in order to enable the latter to attend 
a Bristol City football match. Leading pawnbrokers i0 
Bristol challenge the statement, 


riginal illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
tor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


serciy wet 


ear PEARSON'S “‘WHKLY! $9 


of eecordad ine Rhyme, 


pits cian AS ee — THE BETTER PART. LUNATICS ARE INCREASING. 
[-1 young public senger ts seeking engagements to sing to [Let our young men see that the girls of their choice are [The report issued recently by the London Asylums 
invalids, music being stated to be better than medicine.— | good, for goodness remains, while beauty is transient at the | Committee shows that lunacy ts on the rapid increase.— 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Daily Paper. ‘ ais Finck best.—Daily Paper.] Daily Press.) 
Ou, “ Sing me Songs o ” Jemima is a shapeless girl, and ugly at the best, Ar Lord’ 
But sing _ on me and Low,” Her clothes are “ sensible,” an & she’s always badly "Twas ray Ttheaght ra’ has it; 
Mall coos She eee) ee ee dressed ; And in the Park I heard a man 
at tears my little | Her face is calmly restful, and expressionless as wood, Defending of the Budget. 
toe. ’ And yet I do not| 1 heard him say: “I 
worry, for I feel like to pay 
Come, cheer me with that she is good.| The tax you call 
“Love’s Old offensive ; 
Sweet Song,” Years hence, when we| I think that beer can’t 
And “Three Old are married, be too dear, 
Maids of Lee”’; none shall weep} Or baccy too expen- 
I’m suffering untold while I complain sive.” 
tortures from Of personal extrava- I wondered ; till my 
A dislocated knee. gance again and eye was caught 
f x again ; By this year’s lunacy 
MIELE 66 a » And deftly she will report. 
m= “Sing me to “ M r 
Dear, “Ailsa fashion dishes 
ine,” dainty and] With if i a 
unique my hand, 
For suerte from me From candle-ends, and| O’er Haninaiead Heath 
** Rocked in the Cradle : pepper, and the I hurried ; 
of the Deep ” crusts of yester- A fellow there I chanced to spot 
I'd like to end my days. week. Who seemed distressed and worried. 
ee tty girls — I said: “ Maybe, — 7 Ss see 
‘ . — Ps away your pretty pe. ps cently clad ; The present week’s P.W.?” 
And if you'll warble “ Violets, For what is Beautiful is nice, and what 4 nice is bad. He shogk his head, and sadly said : 
Twill help me to forget In spite of friends who wring their hands, and wonder “No, thanks, I will not trouble you.” 
The eucalyptus I’ve to take “ How I could!” I wondered ; till my eye was caught 
When with a cold beset. I’m marrying Jemima, for I feel that she is good. By this year’s lunacy report. 
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ho first of all to think out just what sort of character you | why any person with an ordinary share of the dramatio 
W ould Vou wish to appear as; after which, as soon as you can “feel | instinct should not be able to appear successfully as a 
the your actual disguise is the least difficult portion | different character of his or her own particular sex. 
1 Ke ‘Jo Be? of the undertaking. My most weird and altogether undreamt-of experience 
ES J Say you are a healthy-looking Englishman. I will send ! occurred in my young days, when my futher sent me 
=, 


you out of my Wardour Street premises within an hour of | to attend an amateur performance given by the doctors, 
our entry as a pier Eo unhealthy-looking Italian. | nurses, and friends at s famous lunatic asylum 
Mr. W. CLARKSON, ; dap ibe to Ae ting I ob ep ou into one not pow than a hundred se “—— oe gee 
% co P . of the most disreputablo-looking members of the fraternity. | were playing Pinero’s Liberty , an made up, 
the web-ioons blero act pret the Art of Disguise | As a matter of fact, I did do this for » wealthy young as I Proust, all the characters, when a gentlemar®in 
man on one occasion, and he paraded the gutter with a | evening dress strolled up to me and requested me to attend 

. supply of matches for half an hour or so, Unfortunately, | to him quickly as he was due on the stage. 
Tux ordinary man’s idca of disguising himself is to put | he grew tired of the part after that and called for a I asked him what character he was playing ; he replied, 


on a wig and false beard and trust to luck, but a great | hansom. The driver refused to take him, and there was a | “‘ Dick Phenyl.” ° 
deal more than this is necessary if you mean to accomplish | TOW, which ended in the “ beggar ™ being run in, I said, “ But I’ve made him up already.” 
a really successful ‘‘ make-up,” as I will try to explain in Disguised as an Old Man. He answered, ‘‘ Do be quick. Phenyl’s had a fit and 


the course of this article. . Ihavetogoon!”  . 

The first thing to remember in considering the question _Another wealthy young man, who lived at one of the Instead of the conventional side whiskers, he insisted 
of disguises is that everybody possesses ce little big hotels, used to be made up every morning by one of | on a close-cut beard and moustache, getting more and 
mannerisms. These must be discarded when you wish call assistants as a very old gentleman. The assistant | more excited, which I put down to anxiety to get on the 
to impersonate a new character, and all the time that you di. led at his hotel each morning and regularly effected the | stage; 80 I hurried along. and was just wiping the per- 
are disguised you must play up to the part which you isguise in which this young eccentric moved about | gpiration off my forehead. when there was a terrible 


have chosen for yourself just as though you were on the pena ga other people without arousing the slightest | commotion, and my friend Dick Phenyl No. 2 was brought 


stage. _, | back by two burly attendants. He wasone of the inmates, 

Anyone who is able to do this for the time being can nce a big employer of labour came to me and said | who had strayed from the front and was endeavouring to 
be made up 80 that his or her nearest friends will be unable brain ay pollen te el the causo of | get out at the back. My explanation was accepted, 
to discover the truth. For you must remember that ‘ : - +e 

, Sieras works, and, having seen th . 

Leong renee ae eo pees throw un = mode hint ‘up as as oaca. Gea dade ber MA TAKES A HAND. 
mannerisms and play up’ to the ; kek ib a able to go amongst his hands unrecognised, and before long Ir was the second time that George had accompanied 
representing, there will be sothing to peal their found out all that he desired. the young lady home, and she asked him if he wouldn’t 
ecuaiciona. One of the most amusing cases in which my services | come in; he said he would. Sarah took his hat, told him 


b ad I P t were enlisted concerned a body of Cambridge under- | to sit down, and left the room. She had hardly gone out 
dlsgutess—apart iets By reg died ee ek ek Ps graduates who, having wired to a certain small provinicial | before her mother came in, and, dropping down beside 
greatest success, and here are some of the methods that town that the Sultan of Zanzibar and his suite were | the young man, said: 


adopt. coming down, came to me to be made up. I did not | _“ Well, George,” then smiled sweetly, and said, “I 
know what they were up to at the time, but heard the | always did say that if poor, but respectable young man 
Eyebrows to Order. story afterwards. It appears that they were met by the | fell in love with our Sarah he should have my consent.” 


First of all the outline of the figure must be altered. | mayor and corporation in great state and conducted to The young man started with alarm. 
The line of the shoulders can easily be bhangedt by a coat | the council chamber, after which they were shown all the “She has acknowledged to me that she loves you, 
with a little padding in it. The curves of the figure can | local sights and entertained at luncheon, being finally | and whatever is for her happiness is for mine.” 


be rounded, the crevices filled out, until the outline is | seen off by the entire town. “J—I haven’t——" stammered the young man. 
wholly different from what it originally was. The face| That it is by no means impossible to disguise oneself | “Oh, never mind, make no apology. I know you 
can be changed in numerous ways. e skin may be | past detection appears from the stories one reads in the | haven't much money; but, of course, you'll live in my 
darkened ; the teeth painted out; lines of age are easily from time to time. More than one woman has, | house.” 


worked in with the help of grease paint, while the eye- | for instance, successfully impersonated a man for many | ‘“I had no idea of —" he began. 

brows are obliterated by the’ same means, others then | years together, and although this could only be accom-| _ “I know you hadn’t, but it’s all right,” continued 

being put in, higher up or lower down, or at s different | plished by a really clever impersonator, there is nd reason | Sarah’s mamma, reassuringly. ‘‘ With your wages and 

: angles as the case may be. what the boarders will bring in, we shall get along as 
will build you up a new pair of eyebrows, putting them comfortably as possible.” 

on hair by hair so that each hair looks exactly as — it | My she sho che cho cfo cho cfo cho fo cho fo cfo fo cho cfo fo cho cfo cfo fo | The young man's eyes stood out like hat-pegs, and he 


were growing, and in the same way I can make a short rose up and tried to say something. 
or thin moustache into a thick and curly one. “Never mind about thanks,” she cried. “I don’t 
If the subject is not good at disguising his ordinary ARGUMENT No. 2. believe in long courtships; November 10th is my 
manner tegen a couple of pieces of fig or india- SS birthday, and it would be nice for you to be married on 
a Ly 1 oe: on hi i la per ig ey It's quite hopeless and useless to deny that aro al t—but,” h et 
and inside the cheek will make a remarka iffer- * But—bu' uu © gasped. 
ence to his enunciation. Pince-nez will further add to igi oop olin —_ ae ‘** There, there, I don’t expect any reply ! " she laughed. 
the disguise. to the extent of a year or more’s education for “T’ll try and be a model mother-in-law ; I believe I’m 
With regard to beards and wigs, these can be put on one of the children, an ample dress allowance good-tempered and kind-hearted, though I once did 
80 that none will detect them. The hair on a good wig for the wife for a whole year, a splendid nest follow a young man a couple of hundred miles with a 
will of course come over the edge of the wig itself. The egg in the bank against the inevitable rainy broomstick for agreeing to marry my daughter and then 
hair of the wig will mix with the subject’s real hair which day. Therefore you can't afford to ignore our backing out of the engagement. . ; 
can, if necessary, be tinted to the exact colour of the wig New Contest, Picture Couplets, She patted him on the head and sailed out. 
hair. As for the beard, I will put you one on which you And now the young man wants advice; he wants to 
will find considerable difficulty in getting off again. know whether he had better get in the way of a locomotive 


From what I have said you will see that it i necessary | sSSPPPEPEPP Pp Pp pp ep pep ep peppy %e | or jump off the nearest bridge ? 


November weather makes the days eo very dull and dreary, 
But if you’ve got THE NOVEL MAG, you never will be weary. 


ly pp a ee eee 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 11, 1909, 


How Guy Fawkes’ Day 
is Still Kept Up. 


Guy Fawkes is dying. So the daily pa assure us 
with each recurring ae of November. i that be true, 
the process is a very slow and long-drawn-out one, for it is 
known that the country at large celebrates his famous 
plot by the yearly purchase of 9,000,000 rockets, 
7,000,000 Roman candles, fifty tons of coloured fire, and 
other fireworks of a total value of more than a million 
stirling. 

dod this estimate does not include the cost of the 
bonfires which are annual institutions in many. pnw. 
Hampstead’s Bonfire Club always excels itself. Last 
year the stack was composed of forty van-loads of wood 
and 180 tar barrels. The pile was twelve feet high and 
100 round, and weighed 150 tons. Small wonder that 
the flames could be seen from the Thames to Harrow- 
on-the-Hill ! 

Lewes is a town which holds a yeeny carnival on the 
fifth. A huge bonfire is always part of the proc 
and upon several occasions the mass consigned to 
flames has weighed well over fifty tons. The traditional 


effigy of Guy Fawkes himself is always consigned to the 
flames ! 
Bridgwater sees no reason why gunpowder treason 


should ever be forgot, and a torchlight procession of 
masqueraders marches to the big fire. 

The largest bonfire which was ever seen in this country 
was not built in memory of Parliament’s preservation 
from the wiles of Guy Fawkes, but to celebrate the 
Coronation of our present King. 

High as a Five-storey House. 

This was at Ocker Hill, near Tipton. Some idea of ita 
proportions can be gained from the fact that no fewer 
than seven disused canal boats formed part of it. Each 
of these contained over ten tons of timber. An immense 
amount of other combustibles were added, and the whole 
formed a great mound forty-five feet in height. 

On the same famous occasion Newcastle's people built a 
bonfire which towered to a height of sixty-five feet or that 
of a five-storey house. Lowestoft also ted a magni- 
ficent blaze which ate up some 300 tons of timber lit 
uptthe surrounding country for the whole of the night. 

Folkestone’s Coronation bonfire was built upon a 
cliff 500 feet above sea level, and was plainly seen by 
many people across the Channel, in France. 

Leicestershire célebrated King Edward’s Coronation by 
a bonfire carefully constructed on the 700 foot summit of 
Beacon Hill. The materials for this fire and the expense 
of hauling them into position entailed a cost of over 
£100. 

iS) ing of expensive bonfires, the record is probably 
held by Atlantic City, a well-known seaside resort on the 
New Jersey coast. Five years ago the piano dealers of 
America held their annual convention at this place, and 
passed a resolution that they would no longer accept any 
of the old-fashioned upright pee in part payments for 
new instruments. By way of emphasising their decision 
they built no fewer than 200 cottage pianos into a great 
heap and set fire to them. The original cost of these 
pianos averaged nearly thirty pounds apiece. 

A Seventy-foot Whale Bonfire. 

One of the finest bonfires ever seen was at a place 
calied Phillijs Cove, on the coast of Maine. A hu 
seventy-foot whale came ashore in October last, and as the 
weather was warm, soon became so odoriferous that it was 
decided to destroy it with dynamite cartridges. However, 
instead of blowing up it took fire, and the blubber blazed 
fiercely for ten hours, attracting hundreds of visitora to 
the beach. 

Zurich, in Switzerland, is a place tb go to in order 
to see a first-class bonfire. Every April the people of 
Zurich have a kind of Guy Fawkes day of their own, only 
the guy in their case is not a conspirator but merely a 
figure representing Jack Frost. The ceremony is known 
as “ Burning the Winter.” The dummy snow man is 
stuffed with cotton-wool and oil, and there is no mistake 
about the way he blazes. 

To conclude, a word to bonfire builders. Don’t use 
old railway sleepers or big chunks of wood. They are 
costly and do not make a blaze. Thorns, faggots, gorse 
bushes—these are the fuel to flare. Dried h or fir 
branches are excellent, and, as a core for your fire, peat 
comes in handy. It is better than coal. A few ons 
of petroleum or creosote should be poured over the peat, 
which must be loosely stacked. 

—_—_—__———— +> 7 

Tue magistrate was incredulous: 

“You mean to say that this porsicd wreck ” (indicating 
the prisoner) “ gave you a black eye ?” 

“Yes,” retorted the prosecutor, ‘“‘ but he wasn’t a 
physical wreck until he gave me the black eye.” 

— 3 

‘ AFTER all, the sum of human happiness may be totalled 
up in three words,”’ said she. 

“What on earth are they ?”’ inquired her partner in 
life’s joys and sorrows. 

“T love you.” 

ff Ob, I thought you meant, ‘ Pay to bearer.’ * 


All dog lovers will enjoy the story about James, the foxsterrier, in the November NOVEL MAGAZINE—now selling, 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


THIS WEEK'S TEN WINNERS. 


Gorna stronger than ever is the verdict of Football 
Jingles No. 5,and we are delighted to think that our 
competition is proving such a source of pleasure to our 


In Contest No. 5, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 


That reckless youth, 
Sylvander Booth, 
Would be a referee; 
But when he cried, 
** You're all off-side— 


Peeeercccceeveeeceeeesenseesesees SOs sesee® 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 
We “had our fling,” you see. . 
Joun Nisser, Tos Barns, Ae Free geason ticket for 
Glasgow Rangers football ground. 
His “calves” were “ bull's eyes," see? 
W. Harpy, 11 Be.wont Srrest, Monz’s Roap, Lincoun. Free 
season ticket for Lincoln City football ground. 
The “Grand Stand” failed to “see.” 
J._G. Srampina, 25 Datias Street, Paestom, Free season ticket 
for Preston North End football ground. 
The “Gate” looked round to see. 
J. Jounstox, 557 Donpoat, Roap, Desast. Free season ticket for 
Belfast Celtic football ground. 
Well, “‘ Wedlock” he wont see. 
R. A. Sammons, 103 Kenxixoton Avenca, Bissorstox, Baistou. 
Free season ticket for Bristol City football ground. 
“A ‘Fulham I,'” said he. 
G@. M. Lossan, 349 Curton Roap, Apmgpean. Free season ticket 
for Aberdeen football ground. 
** Fools step in,” 30 did he. 
A. F. Rostxs, 22 Barratt Sraser, Sr. ‘Mank's, Barstow. Free season 
ticket for Bristol City football ground. 
C. Fisuzs, tie Severe R ae, y Sian ‘ w. Peo ticket 
. nua Roap, Woop Lang, W. Free season e 
for Fulham (ootball ground. i 
Defenders did agree. 
H. Tsoax, 8 Esrin peek Witton, Livernroot. Free season 
ticket for Everton football ground. 
J. Km Re Leda alas! wee om 
- REY, 1sK Srreer, Domparton. season tick 
Glasgow Celtic football ground. a mean ee 


10 Football Season 
Tickets Given Away. 
- NO ENTRANCE FEE, - 


Again we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 

ingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 

for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 

petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY; 


1 Allattempte must be forwarded on the printed form below or th 
will be disqualified. If more thau one attempt is made, each wate 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2, The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed 

to the Editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’ Henrictta Street, London, 

a must be marked “ JINGLES SEVEN" in the top left- 

rner. 

Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, Nev 

part ier ncaa Jicks\s wal be Die to the in yt cl the 

ines w are conside: to best by the ad 
whom originality of idea will be taken into considers OF 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regarl to the loss or 

non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence wi!) 

be entered into in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 


6. The putfiahed decision is final, and competitors 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 
= SF 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed ......ccccceceeene 
Address ............. 


ey 


Sal 


Big Simon Blogg 
Once took his dog 

To seg the Rangers play ; 
The ball it chased, 
The players raced 


COO ree ee reer rer enerences waseseesceseeses 


COC cer ree eer erecveces eee ceeeee 


COP eee eee cee cee cee cee seeses 


Core eeer renee nes seer eseeeeenses eee OOOO Cee eer ee soneeeweeeetes 


I should like a season ticket for the 
sssseseeeeeee Football Ground. 


Seen teeseeee 


Some Stories of Wales’ Wonderful, Whimsical 
Goalkeeper. 


Lricnh RicuMonp were his baptismal n 
“ Dick is what everyone calls ins. And oa Dene 
Roose he is known to all football followers throuchout 
Great Britain and Ireland, for bas he not been the ‘stock 
Welsh International goelkeeper for the past five years ? 

It is getting on for ten years, indeed, since Roose bevan 
to attract attention to himself and his goalkeeping prowess 
His first big team was Stoke, the famous “ Potters,” who 
were one of the ten original League clubs, and it was With 
them that he made his great reputation. 

Always he has been a most daring, original, and uncen- 
ventional player. There is never much of the stereot yped 

an exact copy of the great so-and-so,” about Roose. 

As — to the cricket field so is Roose to the foot. 
ball one. He does things and runs risks that take your 
breath away. But they usually come off with him. ‘That 
is where he beats other “ showy ” goalkeepers. He may 
be, as he is often called, the most theatrical goalkeeper 
of the day, but so long as he stops shots which other men 
would let through, it does not much matter what his 
methods and mannerisms are, 

Roose stuck to Stoke for several years of varying 
fortune—not too good fortune on the whole, it must be 
confessed—and he once had the unique experience of 
having to charter a special train to get him to the 

Potters’ ” ground in time to play in a match. 

Saved by Taking a Special. 

The game was a replayed English Cup-tie in mid-week, 
and Roose, travelling down from London, missed his 
connection, and had to choose between being stranded for 
some hours at a small station and miasing the match or 
taking a special. He took the special, and Stoke doubticss 
paid the bill without any regrets. 

When Stoke dropped out of the best football Rooso 
was prevailed upon to join his present club, Sunderland, 
and so grateful were tho latter for his help that they 
presented him with a valuable servico of plate in his 
second season with them. And remembering that Rooso 
saves the club the wages of an extra professional, and that 
not even the famous J. E. Doig was ever a better goal- 
keeper, the gift was neither unearned nor undeserved, 

Like most footballers nowadays, Roose occasionally 
breaks out into print on his favourite game, and there is 
one famous saying of his worthy of repetition. Writing 
on goalkeeping he remarked: “ Goalkeeping is like red 
hair or an interest in old china—it’s an acquired taste.” 
_— is not altogether untrue, if you come to think 
of i 

From that it may be guessed that he is a humorist. 
He is ; and there are few players who can keep a football— 
or any other, for that matter—party in a better humour, 
or who have a quicker inventive faculty in jokes—prac- 
tical and otherwise—than the whimsical Welshman, 
Always Ready for Fun. 

When he is away from his beloved laboratory in a 
certain London hospital and his books and studies of 
bacteriology, he becomes just a big boy, merry and bright, 
and ready for anything that fun can be squeezed out of. 
He and George Robey, both on football bent, have before 
now reduced their fe el rac to something bordering 
on hysteria by their united drollerics, 

_A year or two back Roose started to play Rugby with 
his hospital fifteen, but although he is just the right build 
for it, and his goalkeeping has made him expert in using 
his hands, he soon gave it up for the less strenuous Associa- 
tion game, 

Had he persevered, however, it is quite possible that 
he would by now have equalled the record of another great 
goalkeeper, J. W. Sutcliffe, who was capped under both 
codes for England. 

Apart from his unorthodoxy, it {s characteristic of 
Roose to play at his best or his worst. Hoe rarely shows 

middling form. And when he is at his best ho is 
second to none; when he is at his worst he can be amaz- 


ingly bad. 

e is still on the right side of thirty ; and although he 
is above the average in height, and is very solidly built, 
he is as quick and springy in his movements as any goal- 
keeper before tho public, 


—_——2 je 


MAKING CERTAIN, 

“* PorTER !” 

Thus the passenger for London hailed a railway servant 
at a small Scottish station. 

: Yessir?” The man instinctively held out his hand. 

“Do you think this parcel well enough tied to trust 
going in the van?” 

“Well, I'll see,” answered the porter, dropping tho 
parcel with a bang. “She'll get that here, an’ she'll get 
that at the junction ”—giving it another drop—‘“ and she'll 
get THAT at Perth!” banging it so lustily that all the 
contents scattered over the pavement. ‘ Weel, sir, if 
she bo goin’ farther than Perth, she’ll nae do whatever !” 


fourpence, 


Waax ENDING 


aes RICHARD MARSH'S GREAT ROMANCE.— -—™ 


“ Exactly; you've again expressed my feelings, Cox. 
You might present my complimente—you needn't make it 
respectful compliments—merely compliments—to Inspector 
Hobden, and say I shall be obliged if he'll have the extreme 
kindness to step this way.” 

The butler departed to do Mr. Watson’s bidding. Presently 
the inspector entered the room, with his cap on his head. 

“Do you always keep your head covered when in the 
house, Inspector Hobden ?” 

The question could cog | have been more blandly put 
yet the inspector’s manner owed that,he resented it none 
the less. 

“ When I’m engaged in doing my duty, or I’m in the 
presence of ladies, yes. This is not your house.” 

“It is not, or you would have been out of it long ago. 
You know as well as I do that you are a trespasser in this 
house, and I’m debating in my mind as to whether I should 
act as Mr. Blake's 2 ana and treat you as trespassers 
eapesly ace treated.” 

“Ts that so? Have you sent for me, Mr. Watson, to talk 
to me like that?” 

“T have sent for you, inspector, to inform you that if you 
wish to arrest me——” 

“Or me.” The interposition came from Cox. 

“ Or Cox, or any other members of the indoor and outdoor 
staff of this establishment, you had better do it now, because, 
so far as I am personally concerned, I intend to leave the 
house after b ‘ast, and go anywhere I choose.” 

Cox put in his word. 

“The same remark, Inspector Hobden, applies to myself 
and the other servants in the house ; we intend to go in and 
out exactly as we choose, without recognising your right to 
interfere with our freedom of action in any way whatever.” 

“You hear, Hobden? What remark have you to make, 
if any? Have I to consider myself under arrest, or—is 
anyone?” 

But spperentl Cox had not yet finished. Before the 
officer cou — he went on: 

“J should like to know, Inspector Hobden, what you and 
that man Ray were doing about the house all night. 
suppose that a policeman is no more entitled to play fast 
and loose with a gentleman's house and property than any- 
body else?” 

“Certainly not.” This was Watson. “What has the 
inspector been doing ?” 

“For one thing, he’s broken @ vase for which I happen 
to know Mr. Blake paid sixty-five guineas.” 

“That was on accident.” 

“You call it an accident? I suppose if you knocked 
that breakfast service off the table you'd call that an accident ! 
What right has a man in heed position to touch what doesn’t 
belo to you, and of w ich you probably don’t know the 
valuo?” 

“Tm not going to be called to account by you, Mr. Cox.” 

“No; but you'll be called to account before very long by 
Mr. Blake.” 

“That I promise you, Inspector Flobden. If I know 
anything of my friend Blake, he'll call you to account in more 
ways than one.” 

“ T shouldn’t wonder if he and his men had done a hundred 
pounds’ worth of damage between them. You should sce 
the state in which they left some of the rooms, sir—some 
of Mrs. Blake’s most private belongings.” 

“You don't mean to say so, Cox. What a ruffian the man 
must be! And this is the man who tries to ride the high 
horse.” Mr. Watson rose from the table. ‘‘ There’s one 
thing, Cox, Mr. Markham will be down here shortly, and he'll 
probably give this man a sharp lesson or two in the dutics 
ofa policeman. Country policeman are, of course, notorious ; 
but I should hope, for the sake of the public welfare, that 
there are few of them quite so bad as the present sample. 
Inspector Hobden, I am going out—out of this room, and, 
if I choose, out of the house. Do you propose to stop me ? a 

Mr. Watson went close up to the inspector. who was stand- 
ing just inside the door, and who regarded him with any- 

ing but a friendly gaze. 

“Tam going over to Midham directly, and I shall leave 
two of my men in charge, one inside and one outside ; and 
there will be other men of mine about the place, with instruc- 
tions to keep a sharp eye on the comings and going and doings 
of everybody in this house.” 

“On what ground do you propose to leave what you call 
a man in this house, inspector ? ” 

“I’m not compelled to give you my reasons, and I don't 


” 


Disappearance. 


of appetite which did him credit, he had a little conversation 
with Cox, who waited. 

“You did an eminently wise thing in sending for Inspector 
Hobden ; he strikes me as being the most delightful, logical, 
and amenable of men.” 

The butler's reply showed that he was not slow in catching 
the ironical intention. 

“JT¢ I'd known, sir, what I know now I should have left 
the policeman out. I never heard of a man like Hobden. 
He seems to take it for granted that we have all being doing 
something we didn’t ought to; he’s as good as threatened 
to lock half the people in the place up, inc uding me.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Cox, that he’s threatened to 
arrest you?” 

The butler fone his lips together ; ho wore a dissatisfied 
expression, which somehow made him rosemble a comic 
actor more than ever. 

“He has; he’s as good as told me that I shall leave the 
house at my peril. And as for Adams, the nursemaid, 
I hear she’s been in hysterics half the night because of some 


00000000000 eeeeooeeeeeeeeeeeooeeoooeeeooooOoOOe 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 


George Courtney Blake hears from the lips of the girl 
he married that she is not his wife. ithout waiting 
for any explanation and although he is desperately fond of 
her, he tells her to leave the house. 
The vely Mrs. Blake disappears, and only Mrs. 
Simmons, her maid from infa' knows her whereabouts. 
Gilbert Watson pays a visit to The Beeches, Midham, when 
the place is in a turmoil owing to the absence of its 
mietress. Mrs. Simmons informs him that he alone is 
responsible for Mrs. Blake's absence. 
wages Halsey is a scoundrel who claims to share a secret with 
lake. The two men have an altercation by the side of a 
pond in The Beeches estate, and afterwards Halsey’s body is 
recovered from the water. It is removed to the coach-house 
whence it mysteriously disappears. Where? Nobody knows. 
Olive Norton is a beautiful girl living near Midham with whom 
Watson has fallen in love. She tells Watson that Mrs. 
Simn:ons has warned her to be on her guard against nim, a3 
he is » married m1n. P 
Norton lives with his sister Olive. He is most ece :ntric 
and is foolish enough to tell Blake that he loves Mrs. Blake. 
He also informs his sister, Olive, and Watson that it is all 
rubbish about Halsey being dead as ho has seen and spoken 
with him since the pond episode. Later, while showing 
Watson over his house, B also accuses him of bein 
married. He declares that atson’s wife is a much-wrong 
woman and that, if he oly chose, he could take Watson to her. 
On his way home that evening Watson’s horse shies at a 
man rising from the roadside. It is arog. A mutual 
recognition follows and Halsey takes to hi heels and 


Watson and Cox v. Hobden. 


‘Tux inspector did not carry out his threat to its uttermost 
limit. Mr. Wateon was not arrested ; but the interview by 
no means closed on the note that gentleman would have 

referred. When at last he did escape—escape was the word 

e used—he had a weird feeling that it had been by the skin 
of his teeth. A eg little more and he might have had to 
nd the night as Inspector Hobden’s prisoner ; and that, 
as he kept telling himself over and over again when he had 
escaped, would have been delightful. 

Had he had his own way, on his escaping from the study 
he would have quitted The Beeches then and there. Beyond 
all doubt the responsibility had been taken off his hands ; 
it would not be necessary to await the advent of Miss Ormond 
or of Blake’s lawyer—Mr. Markham—for that to happen; 
{t had come about already. 

To use a figure of speech, Inspector Hobden was in command 
of the ship—he had elected himself to the command ; he was 
in charge of the helm ; whether it went on to the rocks or not 
had become his affair. He had made it abundantly clear 
that he would brook no interference with his notion of what 
was the proper way in which to discharge his duties. So, 
from Watson's point of view, there was no reason why he 
should remain in the house a moment longer. And how he 


t, to continue the simile, the officer in charge had not the 
least intention of allowing him to quit the craft if he could 


morning. 

Even when he had retired to his own apartment Mr Watson 
had an uncomfortable feeling that someone without had an 
eye upon his bedroom door; that if he attempted to leave it 

fact would instantly become known, and explanations 
might have to be given. However, when he was once between 
the sheets he slept better than he had anticipated; the 
day had not been all dark—there was the delicious episode 
of the afternoon spent under the Rogate tree. Fortune 


cannot be found, and things look black against him. 
In tor Hobden of the police, who is called in after Mr. 
lake's disappearance. He interviews Watson on his return 


which pre Watson on his descent was that officer's figure 
at the foot 
if they had not slept, had haunted the house, both inside and 
out. 
ie nspector, of h nin ” lice after the fact unlcss he unfolds all he knows about th 
Tn _ cif appeeingn ta Reet Feveral mysteries. Watson tells him nothing but ailvises ils 
to watch and wait as everything will eventually come right. 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


peescssessoscocososossoososooossssoooeoeee ees oees 


intend to. 

tor was 8 trifle i “IT doubt if you have the right to do anything of the kind ; 

“No news. Nothing’s ppened, to my ina gig: 
possibly because cortain persons have been warned. I’ve 
a notion that there isn’t 8 creature in the house who isn’t 
trying to get up to some trick behind my bee and I daresay 
some of them have succeeded. The butler here has had 
te! ms from Miss Ormond, Mr. Blake’s cousin, to say that 
she'll be here this morning ; and from Mr. Markham, his 
wlio. to ay Sat he'll be ici as soon as he — 

“Then if that’s the case, perhape you won't object to m 
referring to a time-table to find out what is the po eral 
able train to town; my presence is certainly required no 


longer.” 

"the inspector looked at him askance; his tone did not 
become less gruff. 

“Don’t you be so sure of that. I suppose you want some 
breakfast ?” 

“J should like some, with your sovereign —, 

“ Oh, you've my permission to eat your reakfast, but 
after you've eaten it there are one OF two questions I should 
like you to answer.” 

= tor, don’t tell me you've been sitting up all night 
trying to think of questions you would like me to answer.” 

“T only want you to understand that you needn’t be in 
eny great hurry about starting off for town. You came 
here, as I happen to know, to pay a visit to Mr. Blake, and the 
present ciroumstances are no reason, but all the other way, 
why should cut it unnecessarily short.” 

i ily short? Great Scott! You don’t think 
I shall be out it unnecessarily short if I leave by the 
very next train. But I—I may i the matter with you 
after I have had some breakfast.” 

While he was engaged on his morning meal, with « show 


“I don’t care what it seems to you. Let me warn you, Mr. 
Watson, that an eye will be kept upon your movements 
until matters here are satisfactorily cleared up or the contrary. 
You seem to object, Mr. Cox, to my having subjected the 


of the things he's said te her. Sem Kennard, the groom, house to as thorough 4 search as possible last night. Let 


who is her young man, talks about punching Hobden’s head.” 

“J also said somothing of the same sort to Hobden himself 
yesterday. So he’s forbidden you to leave the house ? ” 

“Practically, that’s what it comes to. He pretends to 
think that I know a great deal more than I do know, and that 
I want to run away for the express parpere of keeping what 
I do know from him—as if it were my business to blurt out 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake's private affairs to him. I know my 
duty as well as he knows his.” 

“Practically, he has forbidden me also to leave the house.” 

Cox coughed decorously behind his hand. 

“J should say, sir, that you're rather sorry you ever came.” 

“Sorry! Cox, are you 80 little a man of perception as to 
suppose that such & word as‘ sorry ’ can describe my feelings ? 
However, I have come, and Hobden doesn’t seem inclined 


to let me go" 
“T shouldn't care for Hobden, sir, if I were you; I should 
do exactly as I pleased. It seems to me he’s not the slightest 


“The song says that the policeman’s lot is not 6 happy 
one; but what would the ordinary creature’s lot be like 
if every policeman were like that one?" Suddenly he stood 
in the attitude of one listening. ‘ That—that sounds as if 
someone were coming towards the house.” 

“Yes, sir; it’s a motor-car coming down the drive. I 
shouldn't wonder if it were Mr. Norton, or his sister.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
A Run with Miss Norton. 


Ir was Mr. Norton’s sister, 8s Mr. Watson discovered when 

“You might send for him, I think, sir; there are one or he went out to see. The inspector was on the door-step 
two things which I should like to say to Inspector Hobden before he was, with a policeman by his side; they both ol 
if I'd an opportunity.” them were taking the liveliest interest in what was coming 


Cox—I’ll have Hobden in here, and I'll talk to him in your 
presence—or, rather, if you like, we'll talk to him together.” 

Cox caressed his chin contemplatively with his finger and 
thumb. 


Be wise in time, set out at once, and do not hesitate 
fo get THE NOVEL MAGAZINE before it ie too late. 
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down the drive. 
as he appeared : 

“Tt that's Mr. Norton in that motor-car I want to speak 
to him about what you told me last night.” 

‘“Tt doesn’t happen to be Mr. Norton.” 

“ Then if it’s his sister I'll speak to her.” 

The car, coming that moment round a bend in the drive, 
it was secn that its sole occupant was Miss Norton. Mr. 
Watson held up his hand ; the car instantly stopped. 

“Why,” asked the inspector, “ did you do that?” 

Mr. Watson smiled acidly ; he was conscious of an over- 
whelming desire to keep the girl, if possible, from coming 
into contact with the inspector. 

“Can't I stop a lady without your asking why ?_ Hobden, 
how glad you must often be that you wear a uniform! It 
must save you from so many dizcomforts.” As he descended 
the steps the inspector went with him. ‘“‘ Inspector, where are 
you coming? What do you want? Your society is not 
required.” 

“T take it, Mr. Watson, that even you'll admit that I’ve 
a3 much right to speak to the lady as you have.” 

Mr. Watson did not sce how he could prevent his doing so, 
if he admitted his right or not. Side by side they moved 
towards the car—most unwilling companions, eo far as Mr. 
Watson was concerned. When they reached it he asked 
the lady : 

‘‘Have you come to see me, Miss Norton, or Inspector 
Hobden ?” 

“I came to see you, Mr. Watson, to ask if there were 
any news.” 

“There is no news, except that, apparently because thero 
js no news, Inspector Hobden seems to have taken the 
house, and all in it, into custody. I’m not sure that I’m 
not supposed to consider mysclf under arrest.” 

“You, Mr. Watson! Why?” 

“ Ask the policeman ; that is, perhaps you'd better ask the 
inspector. It’s no gee asking me.” 

The young lady glanced at the officer. In what he said the 
inspector ignored Mr. Watson's remarks entirely. 

“* Miss Norton, when and where can I see your brother ?” 

““ Why—why do you wish to see him?” 

Mr. Watson was conscious that a startled look had come 
into the girl’s eyes; possibly the inspector had observed 
it too. 

“This gentleman tells me that your brother made him 
certain statements referring to a person named Halsey, 
of whom you may have heard. With regard to those state- 
ments it is necessary that I should see your brother at once.” 

“I don't know whero my brother is just now, but I'll tell 
him that vou wish to see him.” 

“Shall I come up to him, or will he come down to me, 
here? I don’t wish to subject him to any inconvenience, 
but as the statements which Mr. Watson says he made were 
very remarkable and important ones, it is necessary that I 
should have some conversation with him in the course of 


” 


to-day. 
is Twill tell him what you say. Would you like a run round 


fn the car?” 
This last in , it goes without saying, waa addressed 
to Mr. Watson, who vouchsafed a joyous affirmative. 


‘‘ Nothing will give me greater pleasure.” 
He was seated 
spoken. She looked at. the inspector. 


“I'm afraid I must ask you to get out of the way. rm 


rather bad at turning, and ays want plenty of 

The inspector seemed to hesitate, and to view the gentle-’ 
man’s little excursion with displeasure. 

“You understand, Miss Norton, that it is of the first 
importance that I should see your brother to-day.” 

“I heard what you said.” The inspector still seemed 
dissatisfied. ‘I’m afraid, inspector, that I really must 
ask you to stand aside, unless you wish to be run over.” 

“‘ How far are you going, Mr. Watson? And when do you 
propose to return?” 

“I don't reply to impertinent questions, inspector, even 
when they come from a policeman. You have twice asked 
the man to get out of the way; if he won't, I should drive on, 
Miss Norton.” 

The lady took tho hint. The car moved, the inspector 
jumped, rather than stepped, aside just in time to prevent its 
coming in contact with his person. He seemed more 
dissatisfied than ever as the car began to go through a series 
of mancuvres which meant that the lady was trying to 
induce it to turn. The instant she had got its head hate 9 she 
started off at what was very like the legal limit down the 
drive. 

“* What a horrible man!” 

The words—which, it is to be feared, referred to the 
inspector—came from the lady as if she meant them. 

* He is one of life’s little ironies.” 

““ What docs he mean about wanting to see Bryan? And 
what did you mean by saying he had as good as arrested 

ou?” 
ren That’s another story. As to his wanting to see your 
brother, you know what he told me about that man Halsey ?” 

“That's what I've come to see you about.” 

““You know what he said about having seen him in the 
flesh, after he was supposed to be drowned, and how I thought 
he was pulling my leg? Well, it turned out that he wasn't, 
because I myself saw Halsey last nizht, as 1 was driving 
home.” 

“Mr. Watson!” 

For some cause the young woman gave such a twist to the 
etccring whee] that the car swerved right across the road, 
on to the path, and all but dashed into a tree. By luck, 
rather than by good management, just in the nick of time 
she twisted it the other way; the car went swerving round 
ezain, back upon the road. When they were going straight 
ahead again the gentleman asked : 

“Do you often do that kind of thing?” The lady was 
silent. ‘ ‘That was rather a shave. Another inch or two 
and we should have been up against that tree, which, con- 
siclering the pace we are going, would have been bad for the 
car—and us.” 


“IT know. Do yon think I don’t know? Another inch 


~ or two and we might have been killed. Do you think I 


don’t know it?” 
‘Thera was something decidedly singular about the young 


The meo who buys a copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE doee good business. 
good vwalus for such little money. 


her almost as soon as the words were. 


KMS 


The inspector said to Mr. Watson so soon | woman’s manner. The gentleman wondered what it was; 


she seemed hardly in a mood which made for careful driving. 

“* What made you do it?” 

“ What you said.” 

“* What I said made you screw the car round like that?” 

“‘ About what you'd seen when you were driving home 
last night ; because what Bryan told you was a lie.” 

Her tone, if the thing were possible, was even more singular 
than her manner. 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“‘ What he said about having seen Mr. Halsey—that was 
all lies. Do you think that that policeman knows it, and 
that that’s why he wants to see him?” 

As she turned to ask the question she gave the steering 


wheel another little twist, enough to cause the car to make an 
ugly little swerve. 

“Take care! You'll spill us if you don’t keep a steady 
hand upon that wheel; you nearly had us in the ditch that 
time. Btill, Idon’t understand. Which particular statements 
that your brother made with regard to yy were imagina- 
tive?” 

““T dare say all of them. He didn’t see him yesterday, 
walking about.” 


“ 


y do you say that? I saw him myself last night.” 
“ You didn’t.” 

“ Miss Norton!” 

“I beg he pardon; I didn’t mean to contradict you 
quite so bluntly. You may have thought you saw him, 
but all the same you didn't.” 

He pondered her words, beginning to see that there must 
be something behind them. 

‘* What reason have you for saying that ?” 

“* It’s—it’s to talk to you about it that I’ve come to you 
this morning. I told you how utterly alone I was in the 
world ; I could think of no one else to go to. Mr. Watson, 
do . pecrle easily go mad?” 

© was sending the car along at its highest speed, steering 
none too well; they went flying past the corner just as a 
farmer's cart was coming round it. It was only by another 
lucky chance that a collision was avoided. 

“* Miss Norton, will you allow me to suggest that you 
should moderate your pace? You're not only driving 
dangerously fast, but, while you're going on at this rate, 
it’s not casy totalk.”’ The car perceptibly slowed. ‘‘ That’s 
better—a good deal; a little slower still wouldn't be amiss. 
There is no hurry that I know of ; the steadier we go the better 
we shall be able to understand each other.” 

“TI feel as if I want to tear along; as if I want to rush 


away, even from myself. All night I've been haunted ;. 


Vatatatatalatalalatatalalalalatalst 


ARGUMENT No. 3. 


If a man, by working twenty weeks of solid, 
strenuous, manual labour, makes the sum of 
£20, and in having.the opportunity of making 
the same amount by ten minutes’ quiet thought, . 
megiects that opportunity, will anybody deny - 
that such neglect, to say the least, is a great 
pity? You have this opportunity in Picture 
Couplets, 


at atalalatalalalalalaltalatatalatatat 


I haven't dared to close my eyes. 
haven't slept ?” 

““ What bas made you so wakeful ?” 

‘ “T want to tell you, but I don’t know how—I don’t know 
ow.”” 

She gave the car another little spurt, as if she had to let it 
go; then, as if remembering, checked it again. 

“Ob! if I could end everything by—by smashing the car 
to pieces!” 

e had a feeling that the wildness of her tone might be 
caused by something of which he did not care to think; 
yet he would have to discover what it was. 

“* What's that brother of yours been doing now ?” 

That he had hit the right nail on the head her manner 
made it abundantly clear; her young face grew all at once 
hard and stern and cold. In some subtle fashion it had 
assumed a look as of premature old age. 

“ Can I trust you?” 

“ T think so; I hope so.” 

“ Suppose—suppose someone dear to me had done some- 
thing wrong—frightfully wrong; would you help me to 
shicld him, no matter what it was he had dons bid 

Some seconds passed before he answered ; it was a question 
which, on the face of it, required consideration. 

“TI will put my answer this way: I will do anything 
‘ou ask me to, you wish me to do; but, at the same time, 
{iss Norton, I will recommend you to keep your own counsel 

if it is possible.” 

“Do you mean not tell you ?” 

“Don’t tell me anything which, afterwards, you would 
regret telling mo. I am willing to do exactly what you wish, 
without being taken into your confidence.” 

“ But I’ve got to tell you what I want you to do, and I can 
only do that one way.” 

““ Which way is that?” 

The car covered perhaps half a mile before she answered. 
He did not look at her; he profeeend to keep his eyes straight 
ahead ; but, all tho same, he was conscious that the things 
which were passing through her mind were mirrored on her 
face; he knew that by some sort of mental conflict she was 
trying to win to « decision. Then she began to speak, less 
heatedly, yet more strenuously, than she had done before. 
He had a feeling it was drawn from her as if it had been a 
tooth ; he wondered that the pain of it did not make her cry. 

“Last night, after you had gone, I went round to the 
stable to see if Bryan had taken the car—we have no proper 


yaa avavevalalelalala! 


Can’t you see that I 


garage—we use the stable. I asked Griffith who had 

it. e said that Bryan had; that he had taken the key 
and had given orders that no one was to go near the stable 
while he was away.” 

She paused ; he could see that she was trying to find the 
enact words—the fewest in which she could make her meanii.7 
clear. 

‘“‘ Bryan might have locked the door because he did net 
wish me to play any more pranks with the car; that miclt 
have been his reason, but I didn’t think it was. I had had a 
coun all day that there was something quecr about him, 
and I know him so well—now. I have a key of my ovn 
which opens the stable door. I fetched it and in I went, 
saying to myself that I'd take the car for a spin if only to 
show Bryan that he wasn’t going to keep me from it by merely 
locking the stable door. ; 

“T'd brought a lamp, and when I got to the car I noticed 
what a lot of rugs and tarpaulins there were in the tonncan. 
Bryan never uses a rug if he can help it. I wondered what 
they were doing there. Then I noticed that my fur riz 
was among them, which is always kept in a locker. It vas 
in the locker when I went out in the morning, because just 
as I was starting I'd opened the locker, meaning to take it 
out. Then I thought that it was so warm an ordinary ruz 
would do just as well, so I left it there.” 

She paused again. Mr. Watson was also silent ; one miz!.t 
almost have said, judging from the expression of his counten- 
ance, uncomfortably silent, as if he waited in uncomfortable 
expectation for something unpleasant which was coming. 
Presently she continued : 

“IT wondered what my rug was doing there; why Bryan 
had taken it out of the locker. I thought that at any rato 
I'd put it back again. There were others on top of it; to 
get at it I had to remove them. Then, when I took my 
rug away, I saw that just underneath it wes a man’s hand.” 


(Another instalment next week.) 
fh oe 


SLEEP-PRODUCING. 


A aunnER of the Garrison artillery, who had successfully 
passed a blacksmith’s course, was at home on furlough, 
wearing the hammer and pincers on his arm, when he was 
accosted by a civilian, who asked what the decoration 
was for. 

“Oh,” replied Tommy facetiously, “I’m an Army 
dentist!” 

‘“*T see,” said the civilian ; “* of course, the pincers are 
for extracting the teeth, but what is the idea of the 
hammer ?” 

“Well, you sec, some of the chaps are a bit nervous, 
so we use the hammer to chloroform them with,” was the 


reply. 
=i 


“Tye manager of the theatrical company always keeps 
back a portion of the villain’s salary.” 

“* Why does he do that—afraid he'd skip ?"* 

“No; but he always acts the part better when he’s 


angry.” 
——— +f. —_—_—_ 


WHY KOREANS HATE JAPS. 


Tue trouble between Japan and Korea, of which the 
latest outward sign is the assassination of Prince Ito, 
goes back a deal further than most pcople suspect. 
When the reign of the great Elizabeth was drawing to a 
close, Japan was ruled by rpg hea @ gentleman with 
imperial ambitions worthy of a Napoleon. 

He thought that Japan was too small for him, so he 
decided to take Korea under his wing. That the Koreans 
were quite contont without his paternal guidance mado 
no differenco whatsoever. Japanese troops poured into 
Korea, and for several years there was continuous fighting 
in which China took the side of Korea. 

The cities of Korea were sacked and the country laid 
waste, and it was not until the death of Hideyoshi that 
the Japanese returned home, heavy with plunder. 

Ever since that time Korea has regarded Japan with 
much the same feeling that Finland has towards Russia, 
or Alsace-Lorraine towards Germany. 

It was partly the attempt of Korea to enter into inde- 
pendent di lomatic relations with the European Powers 
that brooglt about the war between China and Japan, 
for when the question was being argued out China main- 
tained that she had a better right to look after Korea 
than Japan had. Even the end of that war did not bring 
peace to Korea. Japan tried to introduce reforms, but a 
mutiny broke out in which the Queen was murdered. 
This led to the withdrawal of Japanese troops, and thev 
had no sooner gone than there was another insurrection, 
and the King fled for protection to the Russian Embassy. 

This gave a great impetus to Russian influence in Korea, 
and began the diplomatic struggle that ended in tho 
Russo-Japanese War. . 

Soon after the Japancse had driven Russia from Korea, 
the Korean monarch dispatched a secret deputation to the 
Hague Peace Conference to protest against the manner 10 
which Japan was laying down the law. 

This was more than Japan could stand, and they 
promptly de: the protesting ruler and set up his son as 
Emperor of Korea. 5 the new monarch was said to ho 
half-witted, he appeared to be an eminently suitable 
person from the Japancse point of view. . 

Prince Ito was appointed Resident-General, and, in 
spite of tho fact that he did his best to soften the blow 
a Japanese protectorate gave to Korean pride, he had to 
bear the brunt of tho hatred against Japan. His life 
was attempted several times before the last, and unfor- 
tunately fatal, attack. 
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Some Reminiscences by 
Mr. EUGENE CORRI 


(Mr. Corri, the well-known sportsman, referees most of 
the great glove contests ut the National Sporting Club. He 
ofierated at the battle between Ian Hague and Sam 
Langford, the black, and tt is an interesting fact that when 
Tommy Burns and Jack Johnson were to meet for the world’s 
champtonship in Sydney, they were asked, some dispute 
arising as to the referee, each to choose his own referee, and 
cach (unknown to the other) nominated Mr. Corri, though, 
as it turned out, it was impossible for him to make the journey 
to Australia.) 


I HAVE never refereed a prize-fight, but I have refereed 
a great many boxing contests, a distinction with an impor- 
tant difference, as I found on the three occasions when 
I had to appear at the Old Bailey in connection with 
contests that ended fatally. 

A fight can only be won by one man being knocked out 
or giving in, and it is to a Rnish, there being no limit to 
the number of rounds ; but in a contest the rounds are 
limited, and, failing a knock-out, the verdict goes to the 
best man on points, and therefore a contest is a legal 
exhibition of skill as opposed to the illegal prize-fight. 

Those fatal matches ? There were only two of them, 
though I was thrice at the Old Bailey, because on the 
second occasion the jury disagreed, and I and the other 
ring officials charged with me had to be tried again, onl 
to be acquitted. The first time I came within the alateb 
of the law the grand jury threw out the bill. 


Fatal Heart Punches. 

The first of these ill-fated contests was between Nat 
Smith and Turner, the former succumbing to a blow 
over the heart ; the second was between Jack Roberts and 
Lilly Smith, of America, the latter being fatally knocked 
out, again by a punch over the heart. But it is only fair 
to say that such fatalities arc most exceptional, and that 
in both cases the men killed had weak hearts and should 
never have entered the ring. The risk of a man who is 

erfectly sound being seriously injured in a glove contest 
is practically non-existent. 

That reminds me that I have often been urged to stop 
a contest because one of the men was bleeding badly and 
apparently unfit to continue, but I never go much by 
blood. 

A boxer may seem to be terribly battered, and yet be 
quite fit to go.on, while, on the other hand, a man may 
scarcely have a mark on him, but none the less it is my 
duty as referee to stop the matcli, It is in his legs that a 
boxer shows when he has had enough, and so long as a 
man is fairly steady on his legs he is fit to go on fighting. 
But we are rather getting away from the subject, aren’t 
we? 

How did I become a refercc ?. Well, as a youngster of 
sixteen or so I was living at Hammersmith, where I made 
the acquaintance of one Billy Bone, a well-known 
amateur, and he asked me to spar with him. 

Bone was a tough nut, and he did not believo in kid- 
glove methods. remember the first time I stood up 
to him he gave me a most terrible doing, and a great many 
times afterwards, too, but I stuck to it, and acquired a lovo 
of boxing that has never left me, and I am sure never will. 
“Kill the Blooming Ref.” 

Then I joined a sporting club called the Adelphi Club, 
which used to hold boxing contests in Maiden Lane, and 
one night I was asked to referee a match, and that was my 
start as a referee. I really couldn’t tell you how many 
contests I have referced since then at the National 
Sporting and other clubs, and all over the country, but 
I daresay the total would run well over a thousand. 

Exciting experiences? Well, one early match I 
referced was between Crisp, of Newcastle, and Ben 
Taylor, of Woolwich. It was for the Heavy-Weight 
Championship of England, and took place at Gateshead. 

The audience was composed mainly of pitmen, and they 
were a hot lot. When the men appeared and throughout 
the contest, they vocifcrously begged Crisp to ‘kill the 
beggar!” varied with shouts of “kill the blooming 
ref.!"’ I was rather relieved when Crisp won beyond any 
possible shadow of doubt. 

Then I have very good reason to remember the “ fight ” 
at Wonderland between Craig, the ‘‘ Coffee Cooler,” and 
George Gardiner, who afterwards had the rare distinction 
of beating Fitzsimmons. 

During the “ fight ’’ someone in the audience hurled a 
stone ginger-beer bottle into the ring with immense 
force. I don’t know whether it was meant for — or 
Gardiner, but it missed my head by about a quarter of an 
inch ; had it hit me, my referecing days would probably 
have been over for ever. 

The greatest “ fight’”’ I ever saw. Well, it was not 
one I refereed, and it was the ever-memorable contest 
at the National Sporting Club between Peter Jackson, 
the black, and Frank Slavin. I shall never forget what 
a thorough gentleman and sportsman Jackson showed 
himself on that occasion. 

He had Slavin beaten, reeling, half-blinded, but still 
game, unconquerably game. Slavin could scarcely lift 
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his hands, but still he stood up somehow, and “ Peter,” 
taking pity on him, turned round to the referee and 
said: “ Have I won?” 

The referee shook his head, and very reluctantly the 
black man went on, though such was Slavin’s extra- 
ordinary gameness and capacity for taking punishment 
that Jackson had to give him four or five terrific punches 
before he succumbed. For the science, the pluck, and 
the sportsmanship shown by both men, I consider that 
“ fight ” the best I have ever seen. 

But so far as coloured boxers are concerned, I have 
no hesitation in naming Sam Langford as tho best I have 
known—indeed, as the best boxer I have ever seen. 

Tommy Ryan was a boxer for whom I had a great 
admiration, and among other really great boxers I should 
name Kid McKoy and Bob Fitzsimmons, but still I would 
place Langford first among them all. 

Among big contests I have refereed I may mention 
Pedlar Palmer v. Georgo Dixon, the black, at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Bayswater, Tommy Burns v. Gunner 
Moir, and tho second contest between Jimmy Britt and 
Johnny Summers, who fights Freddy Welsh on Monday, 
November &th, fcr the Light-Weight Ciiampionship of 
England. 


Burns v. Moir. 


Having mentioned Pedlar Palmer, who, as you know, 
came to terrible gricf through striking and killing a man 
in a railway carriage, I should like to say that in my 
opinion a cleaner, fairer, or more sporting boxer never 
entered the ring than Pedlar Palmer. 

Burns v. Moir—well, I don’t know thet there is much 
to be said about that except that it reminds me how 
tremendously thorough Burns was in his training. He 
left nothing to chance, and it is now well known that 
more than once he disguised himself and went down to 
Moir’s training quarters to see him at work and find out his 
weak points, as find them he did. 

The American boxer treats his calling very differently 
from most of our men. He takes it as a serious, scientific 


j business, studics ev cry peint and side of it, and takes the 


greatest care of himself at all times. 

Summers v. Britt-—that reminds me of ao story. 
Summers is a devout Catholic, and on entering the ring 
for the contest he crossed himself according to his custom. 
Summers won, and aftcrwards Britt said to me: “‘ Say, 
Mr. Corri, I have nothing to complain of, but just one 
thing—I can’t get over Summers calling on the Almighty 
to help lim to beat a guy like me; but I guess he wasn’t 
heard, for he didn’t hurt me any.” 

My most amusing experience as a referee? I was 
rather tickled by the unsuccessful boxer who paid me 
this left-handed compliment: “‘ Mr. Corri, sir,’’ he said 
to me, “I believe you’re a fair man, but your judgment’s 
wrong.” 

A Funny Stage Story. 

The funniest incident, however, in connection with 
boxing in gencral was this, though it has nothing to do 
with refereeing. My friend Leonard Boyne was 
appearing in a play called The Sporting Life, in which one 
scene represented a contest at the National  popt Club. 

As the hero, Boyne at the last moment takes the place 
of one of the toxers, whom the villain has had hocussed, 
and wins tho “ fight,” and he asked me to find him a 
boxer to take the part of his opponent. 

I got him an old bruiser, of the broken-nosed type 
which is now fast disappearing, and ‘ Joey,” I will call 
him, professed himself quite ready to be “‘ knocked out ” 
once a night in return for certain remunerations. 
“Joey” was quite pleased with himself, and told one 
of our members who saw him at the club one afternoon 
looking very happy, and wanted to know if he had been 
winning a fight, that he was now on the stage, and had been 
“* rehearsing ’’ all the morning. 

All went well till the Saturday, when “ Joey ” drew his 
pay and spent it after the time-honoured manner of the 
ch atyle “pug.” In the evening, alas! “Joey” forgot 
where he was, thought he was fighting for a genuine 
purse, and with a one, two, bang, wallop, he knocked 
the unfortunate 
hero into the 
middle of the 
next week, and ° 
the curtain had 


——— es) 
to be rung down. ‘ 
a 


‘Ir you refuse me I shall never love another woman.” 
“ Does that promise stand good if I accept you?” 


—_—— I = —- 


Customer: ‘ Please, mister, I can’t remember what 
ma sent me for, but you can give me a pennyworth of 
peppermints, ’cause she said I could keep the change.” 


—_— > io — 


Tourist: ‘‘ Do those scarecrows save your crops?” 
Farmer : “‘ They work first rate. You see, every tramp 
that comes along crosses the fields to see if th’ clothes are 
wu’th stealin’, but they ain’t, and that scares the crows 
away fine.” 
a 


BarBeEr (to customer): “ Razor all right, sir?” 

Customer: “‘ My dear man, if you hadn’t mentioned 
it, I'd never have known there was a razor on my face.” 

Barber: ‘Thank you, sir!” 

Customer (continuing): ‘‘ I thought you were using a 
file!” 


Now selling, price fourpence, 


DELIGHTFUL RESULTS OF THE 
ANTIPON TREATMENT. 


PERFECT RECOVERY OF BEAUTY. 


EXCELLENT APPETITE AND SOUND DIGESTIVE 
POWERS, 


Oh, to be rid of the humiliating burden of excess fat! 
What a stubborn source of physical unfitness it is! How 
depressed and effortless it makes one feel ! 

This dospairing feeling exists in the breasts of stout 
people everywhere where the famous Antipon treatment 
has not been tried. Men and women who have been 
afficted with the disease of obesity for years, and who have 
wasted time and money and—more precious still—health 
and strength, in dieting, drugging, and exercising, have 
been promptly and permanently cured of obesity and 
restored to beauty, health, and vitality by a comparative 
short course of the famous Antipon treatment when every- 
thing else has been useless. ‘This has proved true in 
thousands upon thousands of cases, and hun:reds of testi- 
monials, quite unsolicited, have been received by the 
Antipon Company, and may be seen at their head offices. 

Ladies especially are enthusiastic in their praises of 
Antipon; it effects such a perfect recovery of beauty—not 
merely beauty of form, but the radiant beauty of perfect 
health. This is no starving process; the subject is not 
reduced to flabby thinness by mineral drugs; the system 
is not injured for the sake of the loss of so much fleshy 
excess. No; Antipon helps to build up the system anew; 
it calls for the help of generous food in plenty, so as to 
repair and increase the muscular fibre as fast as the excess 
fat which has degenerated the muscular system is removed 
from tho body by the fat-reducing power of tho remedy. 

There is a third great good performed by Antipon— 
really the most important of all; for in this consists the 
radical and permanent cure of the disease of obesity— 
Antizpon pouplatily overcomes the chronic tendency tothe develop- 


Fealth. Strength. 
Tseauty & oo 
‘Grace. is 
: » permanently 
restores 
Slenderness 


ment and accumulation of adipose’ matter'in excess of the physio- 


logical and anatomical requirements of the organism, It is this 
greatand essential power which differentiates Antipon from 
other methods of fat reduction. 

The splendid tonic propertics of Antipon add to the 
delightful results of Antipon, and are especially observable 
in the extraordinary improvement in the digestive powers: 
A fine appetite is promoted, and may be indul, with the 
most nourishing and onjoyable foods, which are now 
properly di, and assimilated. 

The effect of this generous and rational treatment may 
be easily conceived: Every day’s treatment, every dose of 
Antipon, every hearty meal means so much achieved in the 
way recovered health and strength and beauty, until 
the restoration of normal weight and symmetry call for the 
cessation of the treatment. 

Anti brings back health and beauty /o every part of 
the bcdy, even to the skin, upon which it has a poculiar 
tonic effect, and the reduction not only leaves no wrinkles, 
but purifies the skin through the blood and re-beautifies 
the complexion. 

The reduction within the first day and night varies 
between 80z. and 3ib., and every day’s subsequent treat- 
ment means a long step towards the dosired end—beauty 
and strength. 

Antipon is an entirely harmless, pleasantly tart liquid, 
containing only herbal ingredients. A dose is taken after 
meals, and there are no disturbing after-effects. ~ 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d., Sv 
Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in tho event of difficulty, m 
be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, private, 
pote direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 

ndon, S.E. 


It contains only the best fiction. 


Wanx BEpiIre 
- Nov, hh, 1909. 


2 EMBERS of Parliament, being 
merely men and not poe 
canrot always foresee the results 
of their legislation. In spite 
of the utmost care in the 
drafting of Bills, laws 7 et 
first sight a r every respect praise- 
worthy etd” linseficend have sometimes 
afce completely contrary to those antici- 


The most notorious case of this kind was 
the origina] Poor Law passed in the ninth 
year of George I. By this Act workhouses 
were first established. Now, the 
idea of those who framed the Bill was that 
a workhouse should be what its name 
namely a place where the poor be 


ag 2 J gt <j Se a burden on the 


nation. Year by year the sums ¢ upon 
workhouses by the Imperial 
increased till in 1775 they amounted to 
one million and three-quarters. By 1818, 
when the country was nearly as 
the result of years of war, workhouses de- 
manded no less than eight millions. At last, 
fn 1834, the Poor Law Amendment Act did 
away with the worst of these abuses, and 
e diture diminished. = 
‘0 come to more modern times, the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of two years 
certainly caused much hardship, A 


Goniber of the great accident insurance | large 
to see how the new measure was working. 


companies announced that, in the case of 


men over fifty, much higher premiums would 
have to be enforced. It is not that men 
over fifty are more liable to accident than 
their juniors, but that when they are injured 
the results are apt to be more serious. 
Wounds in older men do not heal so readily, 
and broken bones do not knit so easily. 


more difficulty than ever 
ment. 


and charwomen have also been hit b: 
same law, for the Act makes employers 


for all hands who have any contract of 
service. Therefore, 8 man who comes to 


hae 


called ‘Children’s Act” of last year. It 
from every side voted for it. 


The result has been that the oller men 
who previously found it hard enough to get 
work have during the t two years had 
obtaining employ- 


Casuals, especially porters, day geome 
le 


one day a week 
employer just like 
the coachman or the housemaid. 

It is years since any Act of Parilament 
been so universally acclaimed as the so- 


was no matter of party politics, for members 


Yet here again fs a measure which has to 
missed fire. The main idea 


vements in front of| WANTED HER MONEY'S WORTH. 
fy blocked with 


Ali the 


ultimate good. y 
light an warmth for cold and 


had exchanged 
darkness. 
When the police interfered to. prevent the 
pavements being blocked, the mothers took 
to drinking outside, and the result has been an 
increase in street = ph crags As Mr. pe 
Taylor, the Marylebone magistrate, 
pert «Tt ts very questionable whether the 
second state of things is not worse than the 


se 

well-known jockey, w into a tobacco- 
nist’s shop just outside his hotel and asked 
for some cigarettes. 

“I beg. yome pardon. What did you say?” 
asked the assistant. 

Plant, who, like most jockeys, is a small 
man and clean shaven, repeated his request. 
Whereupon the lady, pointing to 
prohibiting the sale of tobacco to 
sixteen, replied, “ I cannot serve you.” eces 

“For the life of me,” said Plant, when| Inro a music-shop the other day a young 
telling the story, “I ocouldn’t think what to|lady entered, and said to one of the sho 
say. I walked quickly out of the shop and, | assistants, “ Let me see, have you ‘ Kiss 
once outside, went off into such a shout of | Me by Moonlight’ ?” 
laughter that people must have thought I} The assistant blushed, and looked a little 
was mad.” confused as he replied : “ I think it must have 

Incidentally one may remark that Mr. | been one of the other fellows. I’ve only come 
Plant is twenty-six and the father of a family. | here this week.” 


“How much will 


Mite. Windfall : y 
charge to paint a life-size portratt of me?” 

The Patnter : ‘Two hundred pounds.” 

Mrs, Windfall : “Good gracious, but that’s a 
the notice |lot/ How many different colours will you 
those under.| guarantee to use for that money” 
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** Mu. Harpur must have used a great deal 
of flattery to win the heiress.” 
7 No; he simply told her the truth.” 
? ” 


** Yes ; he said he couldn’t live without her.” 
eeees 


HE STOPPED AT “G.” 


¢ 
= 


‘gh Kae | 


“ Tenor (singing) : “ Oh, ’appy, ’appy, "appy 
be thy dreams.” 

Professor : 
sound the ‘kh 


parts of salt, 
sulphur, while the composition with which 
I am filled is usually about sixty parts saltpetre 
“Stop! Stop! Why don’t you | twenty-five of charcoal, and 
pe It varies, however, widely. A mixture like 


SY. Life, a TRockeat 


COME of a very ancient family. | not explode. That is, of course, s0 


You may find it hard to believe, 
but — first ancestor came into 
being long before the first rude 
cannon belched its load of stones 
against medieval fortress walls. 


In Paris is preserved a strange old Latin 


manuscript called ‘“* Liber Ignium, ” or “ Book of 


» which describes how to make a rocket, 


and this book was written years before 
William of Normandy met th> Saxons on 
the fatal field of Senlac. Says the author 
of the book: ‘Pound together sulphur, 
charcoal of willow, and saltpetre, 
into a case long and narrow, and you may 
discharge it against an enemy to their hurt.” 


ress them 


After all, there is nothing so very wonderful 


about this. Early experimenters in explo- 
sives would arrive at a quick burning compo- 
sition like that used inside one of my family 
long before they arrived at the exact mixture 


uired for gunpowder. 
unpowder is composed of seventy-five 
tre, fifteen of charcoal, ten of 


teen of sulphur. 


Tenor: “ Because I can’t go no higher than | mine does not go off with a bang the moment 


«g’t” 


a spark touches it. It burns rapidly, but does 


This ig the formation of my outer 
jacket, which is afterwards hung in a warm 
place to dry. 

When dry I am ready for the pa | 
process, Choke end downwards, I am fit 
over a gan metal spindle, and the com- 

ition i h I im abet —— 

ured spoonfu y spoonful ramm 
tight with a “ drift,” which fs simply a small 
wooden ramrod driven home by blows 
from a light mallet. 

When the loading !s finished my head {s 
fitted. This is a solid lump about an inch 
long, made of oxendy ie same quick burning 
composition, and above this comes a plug 
which makes the space above my 

N a | this Po ie. 

low, if you have gras tion, 
you will see that I am a tube with a thin 
outside case of cardboard, a thicker inside 
of composition, and a solid head, while 
my lower end is ly closed by the choke. 
I bl half a pound, and I need a stick about 
a oe 4 all that fs in 
mato now t is n 
order to start me on my ukyward Slate, 
The moment that fire is applied to my mouth 
~ i ge of my a_i mes aed with 
reely expanding, flaming gas which can 
onl: find egress oe my m 
aturally this tends to drive me upwards, 
and ghar I continue to fly so long as the 
oe + oes be Ca 
words, 80 as there is anythin le me 
left to bora. ‘ 


as 
it lies in a loose heap. Tie it up tight in a 
bag, and though still it does not explode it 
burns so fiercely that it is hardly possible 
to put it out. 
aving explained the nature of my main 
ient I will now give a short account of 
how I came into being. The place of my 
birth was a building down in the Essex 
marshes. For obvious reasons we are not 
made in large factories, but in small isolated 
workshops. Then, if any regrettable acci- 
dent occurs, the consequences are not 80 
serious as thoy would be in a big building. 

To begin with, the workman lays upon 
his slate table a sheet of tangh pasteboard 
which he wets thoroughly, and then placing 
a sort of brass rolling upon ft, called s 
“* former,” he rolls the Sonn up into a tube 
which has an internal diameter of just an inch, 
and is eight inches long. The tube is solidified 
by getting a second rolling under a flat board. 

The brass pin is then withdrawn, and while 
the tube is still wet a ‘choke peg” of box 
wood is inserted which reaches to within about 
half an inch of the end. Then a length of 
stout string is twisted once round the tube 
at the end of the peg, and the case is 


of cla: 


Gast for oGaltleshing 


HERE is a very sim piece of 
apparatus which Ee revolu- 
tionised shipbuilding, and which 
it is believed will play a prominent 
part in the formation of new types 
of aerial vessels. This is a simple, 

» Narrow tank. 
never our Government decide to build 


lo 


a new Dreadnought a model of the aig | 
model 


vessel is made in paraffin war. 
will be possibly 14 ft. long, and {it under- 
goes a series of testa-in one of the tal 
tanks mentioned. In the case of Govern- 
ment the tank is at Portsmouth, ite length 
being about 400 ft. and ita width about 20 ft. 
Just above the water is 4 which runs 
up and down the tank on a sort of miniature 
tramway. This bridge contains many very 
. delicate instruments which record 
how the model behaves as it is towed 
. the water at various speeds by the aid of 
bridge. The model is gerd weighted with 
shot so as to correspond with varying loads, 
and also various depths of water. 
The experts in c are-thus able to deter- 
. mine the speed of the projected battleship, 
{ts buoyancy, and numerous other facts 
ing its behaviour. At once the weak 
spots are detected, and the model is modified 
until it achieves the best resulta. 
In the old days it would have been necessary 


A Novel Tank which 
has Revolutionised the 
Shipbuilding World. 


for the actual ship to have been constructed, 
and then it might possibly have been discovered 
that she was not of a suitable form to get 
the best results. By means of a simple tank 
the country is saved many thousands, probably 
of pounds which otherwise would 
have to have been spent before the defects 
were discovered. 
The use of the experimental basin has 
from this country all over the world, 
with the result that of recent years the forms 
of steamsltips have been greatly improved. 
Shipbuilders have discovered its use that 


b: 
steamers uire lines quite dierent from 
ices ‘ci gale seapaiy and that & arent. 


aa oy of the engine power might be wasted 
yy the boat not being of a proper shape. 

The most highly trained expert cannot 
provide designs anywhere equal to those 
worked out as a result of experimenta. 
ip dig final gad pani het lapel 

t the sums spent on buil vessels 
will not be wasted. a 

Tank tests frequently have shown how a 

vessel’s speed might be wonderfully increased 


by exceedingly small alterations. Not only: 


is this so, but the tank shows at once what 
form of screw is required in order 
to obtain the greatest efficiency from. the 


ore than this the tank actually will 


“ choked,” #.¢., pinched at one end till it is; When all is consumed I tam over and 
half closed. | arop. 
determine the amount of damage a warshi UNINTRODUCED. 


can sustain without sinking, whether this 
inflicted by projectiles, an explosion of a 
torpedo in the ship’s vitals, by ramming, and 
what not. In this case the model is con- | 
structed of wood; that is to say, a model’ 
is made to just beyond the water 

This tiny ship contains a number of re- 
movable wooden blocks so shaped as to repre- 
sent the ship’s water-tight compartments. 
For instance, the blocks in the middle cor- 
respond with the compartments for the 
engines and boilers; other blocks represent. 
the magazines, and 80 on. 

Now, if a water-tight com ent were 
injured, naturally it would with water ; 
the method by which this is represented in the 
actual model {is remarkably simple. The 
wooden block which represents the com- 
partment where the da: ~{s supposed: 
to have taken place-is remo and a piece of: 
lead is put in its place, the lead being in 
strict proportion to the weight of the water 
which would fill the compartment. 

Naturally the model will sink in the water, 


and will incline a special way. It oan be 

seen how in ‘this manner the rts can tell 

exactly how any damage would affect a b: A lady recently called af a bank and 

ship. The experiments are continued until | presented @ cheque which she wished 

the stabilit the model is so affected as to | cashed. . 

show that the actual battleship would capsize.| As she was a perfect stranger to the cashter, 
This is the method which is now applied jhe said very itely: ‘* Madam, will 

nk ee ee ee ee to bring someone to ¢ juce you 

mental tank has a great future with regard | before we can cash this ‘“ . 

to aerial vessels. At the present time experl-| The lady, drawing herself up quite haughisly, 


ments are being made {n tanks with this end_| said freesingly « “ Bus I do not wish to know 
in view. you, sir /” 


A fine feast of fiction for fourpence. ia provided in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE for November. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY! 
P matter S a 

‘  ‘Basiness 
A Little Story of Real Cuteness, 
mr By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


m 


Tue little thatched cottage was almost obscured by the 
mass of hollyhocks and dahlias, but the door which seemed to 
be always open could be seen at the end of the red-tiled path- 
way, and, above it, was a crudely written notice to the effect 
that teas and refreshments were provided. 

Two men came ont of the quaint village church they had 
been ‘“ doing ” on thcir tour, the taller one clutched his friend's 
arm and pointed to the little cottage opposite. 

“Say, Brown,” he cried excitedly, “ that’s real English, 
that is. Guess I’m going to see over that place.” 

“ But, my dear Hanson,” gasped the other, “‘ you can’t go 
pushing your way into people’s houses like that, they’re not 
to know you’re an American millionaire, and they would not 
fall down and worship.” 

‘ They invite me to see the place,” said Hanson, who had 
observed the notice, ‘‘ come, Ict’s go right in.” 

Taking the other man by the arm, they passed through the 
I-ch gate, and walked up the quaint old tiled path. An old 
lady stepped out to meet them curtseying low. “ Did the 
gentlemen wish for tea?” 

“Guess not,” drawled Hancon, “ just let us have some 
lemonade, or soda water, or something.” He stepped into the 
room and glanced round, an old man was sitting in a high 
stil-backed chair by the empty fireplace, and his face gleaned. 

“Say,” ho eaid to the man in the chair, “ are you the boas 
of this shanty ?” 

The old man stared at him dully. 

** He means,” said Brown, with a grin, “‘ are you the owner 
of this cottage ?” 

“Oh, dearie me, no, gentlemen,” murmured the old man. 
“ Th’ cottage belongs to th’ squire. an’ to his father before ’im, 
1 ju t be livin’ in it, lived in it this fifty ycar come Mich ielmas.” 

“* Got some rum old furniture,” said Hanson, who had been 
studying the contents of the low-ccilinged room. 

Aye, it be old,” assented the old man, nodding his grey 
head sadly, ‘‘ terrible old, older than feyther, some cf it be.” 

“I wouldn’t mind giving you a sovereign for that chair,” 
said Hanson. . 

“I'd be robbin’ you, sir,” muttered the owner. “I 
couldn’t take it.” 

The American turned to his friend. 

“That chair’s worth a fiver, if it’s worth a cent,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Mrs. Montague Blarig brought some over to the 
States with her and paid nearly twice as much as that, they 
belong to the time of that psalm-singing king of yours.” 

** Oh, Oliver Cromwell.” 

“That's it, my boy. Wal, I mean to have that chair.” 

The old lady appeared from somewhcre with two glasses of 
lemonade, and the American promptly repeated the bargain. 

The woman gasped. 

“Why, gentlemen, I wouldn't lose that chair for all the 
money up in Lunnon. Jarge wouldn't ’ave the ‘eart to sell it.’ 

The American started to argue, but his friend, drinking up 
his lemonade at a gulp, touched his arm. 

“Let the poor old couple alone,” he whispered ; “* hang it 
all, Hanson, you don’t want to do them down for a few pounds 
and take away a precious possession.” 

“Guess it’s simply a matter of business,” drawled the 
American as he turned towards the old couple, who 
were looking at him in an awed manner. ‘I’ve taken 
a fancy to that chair, it’s worth nothing except for fire- 
wood, but I'll give you three pounds, do you understand, one, 
two, three gold sovereigns.” 

The old couple conferred together, Brown glared at his 
friend, and then turned his head away. 

“Tt breaks me ’eart, Jarge,” said a muffied voice, and the 
cld lady fled from the room. 

“I’m a poor old man, sir,” said the owner of the chair, 
stumbling to his fect, ‘‘ an moncy is money, I must let it go.” 

“Guess you're wise,” said Hanson quickly, “‘ you don't get 
an offer like that every day. Here’s your moncy. I'll take 
that chair along to my hotel.” 

He joined Brown, who had preceded him into the swect- 
emelling garden, with the chair under his arm. 

“TW have it packed up and sent over to New York right 
away,” he said, “ the old fool of a man might repent soon and 
want to keep it.” He lo. ked back. ; 

“Guess we were just in time,” he ey oe “ thore’s a 

kj just turned in there.” 
Prosperous looking young chap ju urnes in , 


““T’'m glad you come, Mister Smithers,” said the old man, 
meeting him at the door, “T’ve just sold that there chair, an’ 
I was goin’ to get t’ missus to write for another. Three pounds 
he gave me, that be a soverin’ for me, bean’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the other, “ that’s your commission, Mi'es. Then 
there’s the cruct stand and that gate-legged table, quite a 
good month for you. Shan't be able to Iet you have another 
chair yet, our people at Birmingham have been too busy, 
there’s so many Americans over this year.” 

“He wor an American,” said the old man reminiscently. 

“ Quite a ’eathen ’e were,” said the old lady, depositing a 
teapot on the table; “ you'll ’ave a cup of tea, won't you, 
Mister Smithers, arter your long journcy from Lunnon ? m 

“T don’t mind if I do,” said the young man, “ but I say, 
Miles, you'll have to be careful or people will begin to — 
things, we can send ‘ Sheffield plate ’ and ‘ old china’ jn a box, 
ba irs are, conspicuous.” 

Lori be all ‘ont, said the old man with a grin,«“ the 
folks knows that wen a gentleman buys a chair or a table from 
nie I has to get another. . 

You're not such a fool as you Jook,” said the young man. 

“It’s a special blessin’ Jarge ’as,” said. the old lady rever- 
exutly ; “ an’ I do ’ope business is good, Mister Smithers. 

“So, so,” said the young man, “ we've established a useful 
acency in a villave near here. We ought to do well. 


Originality pays, you know.” 


All dog lovers will enjoy the story about James, 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


Something About the Latest Noveltics on the Market. 


For Paper-Hangers. 

AN apparatus has been invented for simplifying the work 
of ir ager With this machine the workman can 
smooth the paper on the wall, cut it at the wainscot and 
straighten the edges. The precision of eye and hand are no 

nger necessary. 


From “Down Under.” 


A new travelling rug strap hae been invented by an 
Australian. It has a bar of wood to support the folded 
rug lengthways, so that it does not collapse into an un- 
manageable bundle, and this bar has a spring in the middle 
so that it can be used in varying lengths; bres straps are 
attached for securing the rug in a presentable form. 


Soap on Draught. 

A LIguiD eaae des has been invented for the purpose 
of preventing the dissemination of germs through the use 
of cake soap in public places. Liquid soap is poured into 
a bottle having internal mechanism similar to tho siphon ; 
the washer simply presses a button and a supply of per- 
fectly clean and germ-free soap comes from the lip of the 
holder, 

For Sweeping Walls. 


A new broom for swecping polished surfaces, such as 
hard-wood floors, ceilings, and walls, is made of layers of 
fibrous material cut into the form of a triangle and attached 
to a handle eo that it will turn in any direction. The 
edges of the fibrous material clean the surface of the ceil- 
ing or wall in the most effective manner, and the work is 
more of a pleasure than a labour. 


Unbreakable Glass. 


Unpreakasce glass tumblers and plates are made at 
Liége, in Belgium, by mcars of a patent hardening pro- 
cess. Plates and tumblers made of this glass can be 
thrown from one end of a storeroom to the other, and 
allowed to fall cn a concrete floor without injury. The cost 
of these articles is naturally higher than that of the 
ordinary kind, but they are cheaper in the end. 


Improved Hens. 

Proressor Gowr tt, of the Maine Experimental Station, 
who has for years been brecding hens with the object of 

roducing a species that will lay more than one egg a day, 

as recently published some of the results attained. He 
has Wyaadotte heng which will lay nine or ten perfect eggs 
in one week, and he is of opinion that there is no 
biological reason why, in due course, we may not have a 
species that will give two eggs a day. One egg per day, 
which he facetiously cal!s tho trade union rate of 
duction for the hen, will be raised to at least ten a week 
before many decades if his breeding experiments continue 
to give good results. 


Before the Firemen come. 

Tne Simple fire-escape should be of great value to all 
households. It consists of a length of Lest hemp rope, with 
a lLep at each end and “step#” at regular distance all 
alung ils length, like the rungs of a ladder. In case of 
fire, one loop can be slipped uwnder the leg of the bed or 
on some other firm object, and there is a ladder ready for 
descent from the upper floor of a burning building. A seat 
can be arranged at the free end, so that elderly people 
can be lowered. The prices range from 6s. 1d. upwards. 
Full particulars can be obtained from Harrod’s Stores, 
Brompton Road, London. 


Try it for a Month. 

Tose readers who still stick to the old-fashionod razor 
should not miss an opportunity that is now being o‘Tered to 
them to try a really good safety razor. It is the Mulcuto, 
and it costs half a crown, and if you send along your money 
and after a little while—I believe the exact period is thirty 
days—you find you cannot get on with it, you may send 
the razor back and they will return you your money. 
That’s a fair business proposition, isn’t it? But then you 
see you're pretty certain to like it, because these razors are 
really splendid. The Mulcuto Safety Razor, Dept. 17, of 
81-33 High Holborn, London, W.C., will tell you all about 
their offer. 


Portable Book-Rest. 

Tue Refercader is a portable folding book-rest for enabling 
everybody to read with ease and comfort. When perusing a 
book we las not only the strain of holding it, but also the 
detrimental effect on the eyes of having the book shake 
because the weight makes it difficult to keep it still ; a book- 
rest overcomes this trouble, and the Refercader surmounts 
it in a perfectly satisfactory manner. It can be used in all 
positions and circumstanccs ; you can even have forty winke 
without being disturbed Ly the book falling on your toes. It 
can be folded, so as to be put away neatly. It acts as a music 
stand or sketching easel. It is so good that you wonder why 
you have not had it before, and the price is half-a-guinea. 
‘Ask for details from Partridge & Cooper, 191 and 192 Fleet 
Street, London. 


To Save the Coal. 

One of the most useful, and at the same time simplest, 
devices which has been put on the market for some time is 
tho combined coal-saver and fire-lighter which has been 
brought out by Messrs. Rippingille of stove fame. It consists 
of a sort of iron basin inverted and perforated to allow of a 
good draught. On the top of the device is a small depression, 
which must be filled with paraffin oil, a small screw of paper 
is placed in this to act as a wick, and the whole is then put 
indide the grate and sticks and coal built up as usual. A 
match applied to the screw of pee lights the fire, and the 
space occupied by the device itself saves the coal bill, at the 
game time the fire burns age The cost is only cighteen- 

nce, and the article my e purchased at most of the big 
fronmonaet’, or from the Rippingille Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Plume Sticct, Aston, Birmingham. 
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CHILBLAINS. 


is the Ideal Winter 
Skin-Cure-Soothing, 
Healing « Antiseptic 

Cer hands, 


chilblains, sore 
lips, and cold- 
sores gene- 
Wa rally are not 
Sonly dan- 
gerous but 
annoying, and 
girls with sensitive skins often 

suffer untold misery. 
Perhaps that unpleasant “ fecl” 
MA which indicates the approach of 
the dreaded chapped condition is 
already noticeable. The skin shows a ten- 
dency to roughness, and is sensitive to the 

slightest touch. 

In the worst cases the skin burns and 
smarts so fiercely that every movement causes 
ain. There are cracks at the knuckles, 
bleeding begins, and if the wound remains 
open, cold, dirt, and disease germs get into 
it, and inflammation and festering are set up. 
Hands which suffer under Winter condi- 
tions can be restored to a sound and healthy 
condition by the judicious application of 
Zam-Buk. This pure balm when applied to 
the hands exerts a delightful cooling and 
soothing influence, and quickly renders the 
skin soft, white, and strong. Zam-Buk is the 
ideal skin protector because its unique skin- 
healing powers are helped by the absolute 
gar) and the great antiseptic value of its 
erbal ingredients. Zam-Buk contains none 
of the rancid animal fats such as are found 
in ordinary ointments, salves, and cosmetics. 
It is prepared solely from the saps and juices 
of rare bealing plants, and these saps are so 
refined that they are easily and naturally 
absorbed by the pores. A nightly dressing 
with Zam-Buk will prove an inestimable boon. 


Shop Assistant's Terrible Disfilgurement 


Miss A. Noakes, 17 Trinity Street, Harrow 
Green, Leytonstone, Essex, writes:—‘ My hands 
and arms were so badly inflamed and disfigured by 
chilblains that I could not follow my occupation 
as shop assistant. I suffered in this manner for 
sevoral Winters, and during the past Winter the 
chilblains were worse than ever. The chilblains 
broke and sores formed and spread about my arms. 
Skin creams and ointments were useless. A friend 
then strongly advised Zam-Buk, and I am grateful 
I followed her advice. Zam-Buk had a wonderful 
soothing effect. The rich balm also healed up all 
the sores and cracks and rid me of the chilblains. 
Zam-Buk has also brought me a strong heaithy 
skin on my hands and arms.” 


Zam-Buk is an ever-ready and unfailing cure for all skin disease, 
Zam-Buk is also recognised as the first-aid dressing in case of 
cués, bruises, sprains, burns, aid 
scalds, 

Sold by chemists in acalet 
bores only at 1/14, 2,9, 
or 46 of direct from 
¢ Zam-Buk 
Manufacturing 
Co., 45 Cow 
Cross St., 
London, 

B.C. 


SAMPLE BOXES FREE. 


All Pearson's Weekly Readers can test Zam-Buk 
Free. Simply send this coupon and ld. stamp (for 
postage) to the Zam-Buk Co., Leeds. 

Pearson's Weekly, November 11th, 1909. 
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CAPPED HANDS 
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WORTH MORE. 

He was a collector for an 
{nstalment-system establishment, 
new at the business, and very 
sensitive about performing his unpleasant. task. He 
was particularly embarrassed, because the upon 
whom he had called was so te and 
beautiful. Still, the van was at the door, i 
arrears in her payments,. and._he remembered his duty. 

“Good morning!” said the lady. “ It is a beautiful 


day, is it not?” 
Beautiful, indeed!” he agreed. 

“ Won't you take s oliair ? ” she said. 

“ Er—no, thank you, not this morning,” he stammered. 
[' I’m afraid I must take the piano.” 

Cr ge) 9 a ed 
THE LOST COMPANY. 

“ Hunakry, I suppose?” said the sharp-faced woman as 
she o the door as a — ae ouilacia 

“W’y, no,” answe' ray . “Tve 
ator Sregot how to be hungry. But I’m out-and-out 

lonely.” 

“ nely ! ” 

“Yes. You see, I hain’t had nothing to eat for so long 
that I’ve got so thin Lcan’t.cast no , and you ain't 
no idea what company a man’s shadder is to him while 
he is travellin’ along the road.” 

SOC 

NOT DRESSED FOR THE PART. 

ARCHIE one hundred and twenty-two different 
suits of clothes, using each on the occasion for which it 
was especially adapted. Thus, he possessed town 
clothes, seaside clothes, driving clothes, fox-hunting 
clothes, deer-stalking clothes, Alpine winter sports 
clothes, smoking clothes, and even drinking clothes. 

One day smart Archie went out shooting with a 
large party. During the first half-hour he did not 
discharge one cartridge. The gam » de- 
ciding the gentleman must be short-si ted or 
something, thought he would try to earn bs 
A hare darted across the covers # hundred y’ 
away. 

“ There a hare, sir!” shouted the game- 
keeper. ‘ Now, let him have it!” 

But Archie only shook his head. 

“T can’t,” he answered. “I’'m—haw—in my 
pheasant costume.” 

COC 


opposite the British Museum, and, ha 
timidly 


nearing 
liceman. 

The yokel, much out of breath, soon came up 
with the cab, and cabby mentally bade good-bye 
to the half-sovereign. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ of his," said the driver, 
turning a) ingly to the policeman. 

“Yes, he hev,” said the yokel, “ Ye ran away 
wi' me grandmother.” 

Sure enough, there was the old lady still in 
the cab, and staring, pale with fright, at the crowd 


and policeman. 
—_OCoO 


TO KEEP HIM WARM. 

On a bitter winter night Patrick, who had been 
tramping all day long, flung himself down to rest beneath 
8 cart. 

A benighted wayfarer passed by, and, 
sound like snoring, he approached the sleeper and 
him in the ribs with a stout stick. 

“What are you doing under that cart there, my poor 
fellow ?” he inquired. 


an unusual 
prodded 


* Just sleeping ! ” came the drowsy, cross reply ; “ at 
laste Oi was.” 

“But,” said the wayfarer, “do you not feel, 
cold?” 


“ Shure I do,” Pat answered as he turned dreamily over 
on his side, “ so just throw on another cart, will ye?” 
COC 


HIS VIEW. 

“Do tell me someth: about Mr. Oldplot’s latest 
play!” said the young lady on the bottom stair at the 
dance. ‘ They say the climax at the close of the third 
act’s superb! Won't you describe it to me as you saw 
it?” 

“I will,” grimly consented the young man with the 
split white kid gloves. “ The heroine came slowly on, 
and knelt, dagger im hand, behind a chump of pink ribbons. 
Then the hero emerged from a ¢ poe 
flowers, and, as soon as she perceiv: him, she u 
him, stabbed him twice with a handsome hatpin, an he 
sank back into a beautiful aigrette.” 

“ What in the world are you talking about ? ” exclaimed 
the fair listener. 

“ Well,” replied the narrator, “ you see, the lady in 
front of me refused to move her hat, and that is just 
the scene appeared to me.” 


HE NEEDED SOMETHING. 
“ Ma,” said little Arthur, in a hard, nasal tone, “ what 


have you bought Harold for his birthday ?” 
“Thave got him a. whip, a trumpet, and & lovely big, 
big humming-top. Do you think he'll like them?” 
ittle Arthur nodded. 
“Oh, yes, ma!” he answered. “ And what have y' 
bought me, ma, to pacify me ‘cos it ain’t my birthday ? 


SOC 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Mr. Towington alg his guesta the sights): “ Here 
comes Indigo. e’s one of our most prosperous 


painters—— : 


Miss Gush: “ Oh, how interesting ! 
artists dress! Such marks of genius! See how the artistio 
temperament stands ‘out all over him! Some people 
might call his dress affectation, but to me it simply is the 
unconscious expression of a great personality.” 

Mr. Towington (rather bored): “ Yes, a8 I was saying, 
he’s one of our most prosperous painters and paper- 
hangers. He did over our back parlour last autumn 
and——" 

Miss Gush : “ What apes some of these tradesmen make 
of themselves !”* 


How quaintly these 


ee 0) ed 
LUCY’S REWARD. 


Professor of Astronomy (to his cook): “ You've been with me a long 
ge 
Probeeer 


1 “ Yes, sir, ten years, sir.” 
P« And I should like to 


adequate and lasting manner.” 
Lucy (expectantly) “ Yes, 
Professor: “ Yes, Lucy, I 
planet after you.” 


sir, thank you, sir.” 


THE SPECTRE IN WHITE. 

A WELSH miner, before retiring to rest late one moon- 
light night, looked out of his bedroom window, and, with a 
suppressed and horrified exclamation, drew in his head, 
and running downstairs, cautiously knocked at his neigh- 
bour’s door. 

“Hello!” said his neighbour's wife, looking out of the 
bedroom window. 

““Whist, Mrs. Jones!” cried the collier cautiously. 
ba There is a ghost sittin’ on the flagstones in yewer back 

arden !’’ 

“Don’t talk so loud!” said Mrs. Jones. “Not a 
ghost it is. My ‘usband it is. E’ was pushed into the 
water in the pit to-day an’ got wet through. ‘E ‘ave 
vowed ’e will make a desp’rate attempt to ketch a cowld 
forr to claim compensation, so ’e is spendin’ the night sittin’ 
on the flagstones in ’is shurrt.” 

SOC 


PUT HIS FOOT DOWN. 

Scene—lodging-house; lodger has just called his 
landlady. 

Lodger : “I say, this is not the four-pound joint I left 
yesterday.” 

Landlady : “1 assure you, sir, 
touched your meat.” 

Lodger (puzzled) : “‘ Have you a cat?” ] 

Landlady : “‘ Yes, sir.” 

Lodger : “‘ Oh, you 
that accomplished animal my compliments, and say that 
I have no objection to her having a share of my joint so 
long as she uses her teeth like other cats, but thas i strongly 
object to her employing a knife and fork in future!” 


no one in this house has 


reward your services in some 


really think I must name a newly discovered 


have! Well, ma’am, would you give | cro 


Rew ‘ 
Wisk umpre 
Nov, 11, 1909, 


MUCH TOO GOOD. 
Tus street hawker was doing a 
roaring trade in a busy London 
thoro’ of not very high 
repute. On his stall was displayed conglomerated 
assortment of articles ranging from a pair of swimming 
pants to an overcoat. 

“<Le'y," seid a young many © 90 Pie plaia ous 
And he held up before the dealer a pair of plain trousers, 

“T can let you have ‘em, my son, for fourpence,” the 
dealer answered. 

The other threw the trousers back into the barrow. 

“ Garn | he said, “I don’t want a pair for Sundays, J 
want ’em for workin’ in.” ‘ 


SOC 


FORCE OF HABIT. 

Arrer having been a faithful devotee of the motor-car 
two years or more, Mr. Bragdon suddenly was seized with 
a violent fancy for motor-boats, ‘‘ A beautiful river runs 
by this town,” he said, “why not have some enjoyment 
out of it? In as motor-boat you don’t have to dodge 
policemen.” 

So he bought a motor-boat, took a =~ instruction in 
the art of m ing it and keeping the machinery in 
running order, and started out on his first trip. 

It was late in the afternoon when he returned home. 
He came in by the back way. His clothes were water- 
soaked, and he had a generally limp and bedraggled 


appearance. 
* For pity’s sake, Alfred |" exclaimed his wife, “ what 
has happened to you? Did the boat upset 7" 

“No, Lucy," he answered, “Don’t say snything 
about it and I’ll tell you. The boat's a right, but 
when I had been out on the water an hour or two 
something went wrong with the motor.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, before I—er—knew what I was doing I 
was over the side of the boat and trying to got 
under it to fix the thing.” 


Se a) Ol 


NEVER BE TAKEN. 

Otp Captain Guzzlefuzzle had _ in for house 
erection, and had built a row of Highly Desirable 
Residential Villas, three miles from anywhere, 
because the land was cheap. With his first mate 
as overseer, he had placed a Union Jack on the 
roof of each, a look-out box at the ba a high pole, 
and substituted tiny portholes for w dows. 

“Now, what, Jim,” said old Guzzlofuzzle, 
#$ shall I corl ’em ?” 

* Well,” replied the mate, “ this bein’ such an out- 
o’-the-way p like, shiver me timbers if I 
wouldn’t corl ’em ‘ Gibraltar Buildings’ !” 

“Why for ‘Gibraltar Buildings’ ? ” inquired 
the captain. 

“Well,” explained the mate, “it is said that 
Gibraltar won’t never be taken, and bless my 
buttons if these ’ere’ouses ain’t in the same boat!” 


>_—_OoCc 


HE GOT HER. 
“TyEN you accept me, Ethelinda? Oh, 
what happiness!” 
“Yes, but you must see father and mother, 


As regards your father and mother, Ethelinda,” 
said George, who had been frequently anubbed by 
both during his courtship—“as regards your 
father and mother——” and he curled his lip and 
threw out his chest. : 

“ Speak low, George,” she said. “ They are in 
the next room, and can probably hear.” 

As regards your father and mother,” continued the 
wily lover, raising his voice, “I think your father is one 
of the most gentlemanly men I ever met ; and as for your 
mother, she is one of the loveliest of women. I am not 
surprised that ypu are so good, so beautiful, so sweet, 
when I peor yr: are the child of such a pair.” 

§* George,” the father, bustling into the room, 
# she is yours.” 

§ And you have our bleasing,” said the mother. 

And George, as he adjusted his collar, thought to himself 
that an ounce of timely compliment is worth a pound of 
argument. ~ 
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SAME OLD WHEEZE. 

Tre two belligerent men faced each other, 

‘You're a prevaricator |” 

“ You're a sco 

“ Fight!" shrieked a small boy. 

The curious crowd began to gather. 

“Come round the corner, where a ‘ bobby * won't bother 
us !™ said the icator, And the two hastened to an 
empty plot, dogged by a crowd of bloodthirsty men and 


youths, 
Arrived, the prevaricator mounted a wooden platform 
that was not there yesterday, while the scoundrel dived 


into a box and extracted therefrom a bag. 
Thea the “ prevaricator" ee Satiesenal the 
3 
“ While the dootor gets out the packages of our sagicsl 
herbs, nteed to cure phan ge and all skin 


unions, 
diseases, I will entertain you with a few sleight-of-bend 
conjuring tricks,” 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE this month has stories twenty-three, 
At fourpence it is very cheap, I’m sure you'll all agree. 


Waux ayprxel 
Nov. 3, 1900; Pees eae 
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PASSERS - BY. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and . 
a Monkey. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. smoke? "” 


Ta Crave a Favour. 


“Not at 


Tas man who had been waiting rose with a little ——— 
gesture of relief as the door was thrown open. He looked} “Ii 
with some surprise towards the archioness. The 


~ 


imagined so,” the 


whom he had expected. It was necessary for him to | were da 
man wi 


“there is no reason why I should not 
mind before your wife. Ihave come to make somethin 
which may sound like an appeal to you. I have come a 
thie hour of the night because there is very little time to 


The Marquis seated himself in an easy chair opposite 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. ad kgs wife, and placed one for Hannaway between the 


“Go on,” he said. “You are sure that you will not 


Gilbert Hannaway shook his head. 
present, thank you,” he answered. “I want 
to talk to you, Lord Ellingham, about something which 
in Parie nearly five years ago.” 
“It is largel personal saaiter after all,” Gilbert 
very largely s ; ; 
Marquis for a moment was silent. This was not the guest Hanuaway sid, Which has brought me here, Those 
when I was in Parise, when I wae a young 
n a love of adventure, which led me into strange 
, f positions more than once. It was this love of adventure 
“I hope you will pardon the liberty I have taken, Lord | which made me an habitué of the night cafés in Parie. 
your return. I wished | It was this love of adventure which i 


easy what is in my | in her sombre dark eyes and her somewhat sullen bearing. 
But there was an attraction. Other people, as you know, 
felt it ee well as I. She left that house—it wae as well 
for her that she did—and she eang in the etreets with a 
hunchback youth who came from the village where she 
was born, who had followed her to Parie, and who seems 
all his life to have borne for her a wonderful tion. 
“I eaw them sometimes an Pdgicn ‘7 seg 
renew my acquaintance with the girl. Iw. e was 
cold and ‘distant. She seemed—I am afraid } her early 
rene pa was an unfortunate one—to have become 
imbibed with io and ever-present distrust of my ee. 


place. 
made me a visitor at | “Sheltered by their presence—wheeling, in fact, their 

jano—you escaped. You passed down the little cobbled 

1 which led from the Place Noire, and you passed also 
out of that life. No one can be more sorry than I, Lord 
Ellingham, that you did not pase out of it for gver.” 

“I am very much interested,” Lord Ellingham mur- 
mured. ‘ Please continue. If you had told me that you 
had come once more to warn me I could have understood 
your presence. But a favour?” 

“TI am coming to that,” Gilbert Hannaway continued. 
“TI was wounded that night, as perhaps you know, and it 
was some months before I was able to get about again. 
All the time I found myself thinking of that irl with the 
dark eyes and the strange, sad little face. hen I was 
well, I set myself to fi em, and I failed. They were 
not in Paris; they were not in any of the cities where I 


m 
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eought for them. For years I used often to think of 
that little gpo hunchback and the girl who sang 
and the wizened-faced monkey who sat on the piano. 

“In every great city I looked for them always. At 
night in my rooms if I heard a piano in the streets I 
hurried to the window. It wae always the same—failure! 
I did not see the girl again until a few monthe ago.” 

“Tn London?” the Marquis asked. 

“In London,” Hannaway aesented. ‘I looked down 
from my rooms in the Altona Court, and I saw the little 
melancholy trio in the passage below. I saw the hunch- 
back grinding out his miserahle music, and I saw the girl 
standing, with her handy behind her back, singing, still 
with the same lifeless Samper, I was out there in a Y 
moment. It was they; it was indeed they. 

! 


The Marq 
“No!” he asked politely. “ You are aware, of course, 


The Marchioness smiled pleasantly. 
that there ie one close at hand?” 


“ Pleasa don’t mind me a bit,” she said. .“I am going 1 j 
to sit over there in the easy chair and—I hope you won't “I am aware of it, Lord Ellingham,” Gilbert Hannaway 
be shocked—smoke a ar ll answered. “It is not my business. I am here neither to 

Gilbert Hannaway looked from the Marquis to hie wife | warn nor to intimidate you. I am here to crave a 
in some embarrassment. favour.” ; 

“If I may eay eo,” he began, “the business which I The Marchionese leaned a little forward in her chair. 
have with you, Lord Ellingham, is of a Private nature.” “A favour!” her husband re , with knitted eye- 

“Mr. Hannaway,” the Marquis said, “I have no secrete | brows. “I do not quite unders ee 
from my wife. Every word which you could possibly eay “TI was yu in those days, and I think I have told 
to me, connected with any subject whatever, I should | you that I romantic impulees,” Hannaway continued. 
even prefer you to eay before her. I have great confi- | “ There was a girl—she was little more than a child—who, 
dence in my wife’s judgment.” ; when I first knew it, was an inmate at the house in the 

The ionees smiled. Place Noire. For some reason—I am not sure why, but 

“My husband,” she said, “has been “indulging in a | I think that I can guess—she left it. She left it penniless, 
little retrospection’even this evening. I am quite sure | except for a generous gift from you. She left it, I 
that he would like me to hear anything that you may | know, against your will. She left it, L know, feeling 
have to say. And, so far ae you are actos, I can | that from you, at any rate, she had never met with any- 
assure you that I em a moet discreet person.” thing but kindness. . 

Gilbert Hannaway bowed, “Tn those days,” Hannaway continued, “T nee to 


“Tf it is your wish, Lord Eltingham,” he said gravely, watch her. I ueed to wonder what attraction there was 


SSC SPECIMENS OF HOME-MADE ! 
CURRANT CAKE |_ 


A HOMELY AND INTERESTING COMPETITION WHEREBY EVERY WOMAN CAN MAKE MONEY. | 


No Entrance Fee. No Difficult Conditions. 


HIS is a simple home Cookery Competition promoted on behalf of the After being judged, all cakes will be distributed free amongst charit- 


“The girl at firet did not recognise me. She was still 
the same, inaccessible, only to me far more fascinating, 
far more desirable. I felt my heart beat with a return 
of all the emotion which I had felt years before. I knew 4 
that I had never forgotten her, that she remained the one 
(Continued on Page 408.) 


CASH PRIZES 


Charte incorporated by convention with the Government of able institutions providing for the starving poor. Therefore, if your ‘ 
His Majesty the King oF Greece, in order to make better known the cake does not win a Prize, it will at least bring joy to some deserving and 
extremely wholesome and nourishing properties of “Currants the little hungry souls. 


dried Grape which is imported only from Greece. ADDITIONAL PRIZE SCHEME 


- as G, the Eiagis Fey sician, says :—“‘ Many are the waysin =m everyone sending in the Coupon, particulars will also be given of how 
which Currants can enter into daily use in the household, with great Sdvaninge they pei in a very ginele way, a one of these additional Prizes, which will 
to bealth and pocket.” be awarded to the first one thousand people complying with the simple con- 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. j ditions. No competition and no expense whatever. | 
First, fill in the Coupon opposite, and forward it to the address stated thereon, HOW TO WIN. 
then make the very best Currant Cake that your experience and practice can Send off the Coupon and begia practising the recipe at once~THAT WAY 
produee in accordance with tho following recipe, and send it off to the address SUCCESS LIES. PRIZE MONEY Is posted to Winners during the week 
given in the Coupon so that it arrives not later than Tuesday, Nov. 9th, 1909. following the judging. | 
THIS WEEK’S RECIPE, GOUPON. : 
CURRANT CAKE.—% Ib. butter, 5 oz. castor sugar, 5 02. currants, 4 Ib. To ‘* CURRA NTS,’’ 231 Strand, LONDON. 
flour, 2 eggs, t teaspoonfal baking powder, } gl WINN. ss  theeges Please send, free of cost, full particulars of “Currant Cake” | 
e. etber, 2 : fi 
quay, ay the sited Preece a nelbshoyee and lastly the currants, Competition mentioned in “ Pearson's Weekly. é ) 
Gviitile’ more milk may be added if required. Place the mixture in» : 
nag cake tin and bake in a moderate oven from oze to one and & Halt Full Name ccsssssscssrerssevererennasensnaseeese ac aeavvasnsanseanwnenanensanevenes soeeee 
AddreSS sesseesserssccereeseecers daiscscanedbncced¥iisasesinseNebeserseteeeereeasses ssasbea’ 
Chie: im these Competitions is Mr. C, Herman Senn, the famous ; 
Ceceers Bape Jade e National School of Cookery, His namo is a guarantee of _ — ; 
fairness and authority in judging, and his decision will be final. No competitor N.B.—This Coupon can be sent in an open Half-penny envelope. 
can win more than one Prize in all or any of these Competitions. 


& 
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WERE Enpins 


Tot yete. Nov. 11, 1909 
i have become a | to J Leblun! who is here in London, and told him | door stood Ambrose, moody and perturbed. Yet uncer. 
mies oh hl who seemed somehow to have the ‘uth : _ | neath hig Garkened face some other art of the eed 
“ Ae I ‘talked to her I felt yeass younger, I felt again There waa silence for several moments. The ae seemed suddenly on fire. He had lost that look of tender 
that the world of romance was a real pulsating thing. seemed wrapped in thought. His wife was watching him | humility which had shone always in his eyes as he had 
earnestly. followed her every movement, 


gave myself away, and for some reason or other she was 
Seemed. They tried to anceps I porated The hunch- 
back stole round behind and etruck me on the head. I 
was giddy. for a few moments, and when I came to they 
Bad disappeared.” 

“Since then,” the Marquis remarked, “I suppose you 
have met the young lady more frequently?” 

. “I hardly saw her ol Gilbert Hannaway answered, 
“until I travelled back from Paris on the same steamer. 
She was no longer a etreet singer, ‘She was a creature of 
another world, the world to which I had felt all the time 
that she belonged. I made her acquaintance by chance, 
and there is a considerable interval which I need not 
enlarge upon, because the facts are known, Lord Elling- 
ham, to you and to me. I discovered that the girl was 

our stepdaughter; that you had married her mother, 
Saline de Tanscn, in Paris; that ehe was, indeed, the 
daughter of the woman who died fh the nouse at the Place 
Noire a few weeks before the raid.” 

The Marchioness ehivered a little, hut she did not speak. 
The Marquis turned his head and looked towards her. 
She emiled, and nodded back at him. . 

“The Pirl is your stepdaughter,” Hannaway continued, 
“and directly you found her out, or rather she found you 
out, you, of course, provided for her. I was hoping that 
before now she would have become my wife.” . 

The Marquis raised his eyebrows. The corners of his 
mouth twitched with a faint smile. ~ 

“My dear Mr. Hannaway,” he said, “if the favour 
which you are going to demand of me is my permiesion to 
pay your addresses to my stepdadghter, I can assure you 
that ‘in all such matters her wishes are entirely mine.’ 

Gilbert Hannaway held out his hand. 

“Lord Ellingham,” he said, “it is not so simple a 
matter. You remember the hunchback of whom we have 
spoken?” ! 

“ Quite well,” Lord Ellingham answered. 

“His devotion to Christine,’’ Hannaway said, “seems 
to be one of those strange and unaccountable passions 
which sometimes those people who are in any way unusual, 
mentally or ahpsicaly, seem to be most capable of. 
Practically since his boyhood he has given his life for her. 
He has kept her from want when himself has been 
near starvation.” 

“T appreciate all that,” the Marquis said, interrupting. 
es will tell you something. So fearful was he lest they 
sheuld be separated that he came to warn me that she 
was in England searching for me. I was, in fact, om the 
point of leaving England when some other person.” he 


“added, looking toward cone pao “brought us together.” 


“It was I,” Hannaway admitted. “I knew for whom 
it was that she searched, and I told her. You will not 
blame me for this? There was no reason why I should 
not. Your secret I was guarding, although there was no 
reason whatever why I should not have gone to the world 


“and cried ont that the Marquis of Ellingham had once 


been an Aabitué of a house of very evil repute in a low 
quarter of Paris. I did not do this. I had no thought 
of doing it. I was even glad to think that you had been 
able to ‘re-establish yourself in the world. Never a 
whisper passed my lips -of the thinga I knew, nor did I 
in any way bring myeelf to your notice.” 

“It is quite true,” the Marquis admitted. 

“But with the girl it was different,” Hannaway con- 
tinued. “I saw her in want, a miserable street singer. I 
knew that she would never take anything from me. 
Naturally, having it in my power, I showed her how to 

ou. i) 


“T have no word of complaint to find with your 
behaviour, Mr. Hannaway, in all this matter,’™ the 
Marquis said. ‘In fact, you have shown a coneiderable 
amount of forbearance.” 

, “I want to return to the subie:t of the hunchback and 

his devotion,” Hannaway continued. “What he suffered 
after their separation I can only imagine. Christine her- 
self was a little cruel, but even when she did: offer him 
the means to leave his miserable life he refused almost 
fiercely. Still he played his piano and dragged himself 
about London, living goodness knows how. All the‘ time 
he was watching her. All the time I fancy that things 
were smouldering in his mind. 


“*One knows nothing, One cannot even guess what sae 
ann: 


things may mean, away continued, dropping his 
voice a little, “but Anatoile, the Frenchman, vho came 
over moet surely to rob her, was found dead in her rcoms, 
and I alone know—a ripe T have never shared with 
a single person—that that night Ambrose played his piano 
outeide. I am very eure that he has been in communica- 
tion with these Frenchmen, Marcel and Pierre. All tho 
time there has been something in his mind. He had given 
his life for Christine. In a way it was an epic.. He had 
asked for nothing from her save her presence. She was 
not even kind to him. His life was one unending 
sacrifice for her. When she left him, do you think that a 
creature like that would accept his fate?” 

Hannaway paused. His listeners leaned a little for- 
ward. Both seemed deeply interested. 

“What can he do?” the Marquis asked. “If he refuces 
money from Christine—and she has money to give him if 
he will accept it—what else can he ask?" . 

“T have come to tell you what he does ask,” Hannaway 
said. ‘Only yesterday he came to Christine. He was 
dressed in new clothes. His piano he declared was burnt. 
He had been left a great sum of money. He announced 
himeelf a rich man. Then the things which had been 
smouldering in hig mind broke forth. He told her that 
there was no life for: him in which she did not share. 
He told her that he had solved the mystery of the man 
who escaped from the house in the Place Noire. He told 
her that it was you—you, for whom Christine has a deep 
and constant affection, at which I never guessed. 

“He told her that unless she would consent to come 
back to him once more on any terms,-to treat -him. like a 
Jog if she wished, but to let him eee her day by day, he 
fold her that unless she would do this he went to-morrow 
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“This money,” Lord Ellingham eaid. “Where did it 
come from?” . 

Hannaway shook his head. 

“T have no idea,” he eaid. 

“TI think,” the Marquis said, “that I can tell you. I 
think that it represents a eum of four million francs, 
which Marcel believed that I had.” | 

“Four million francs?’ Hannaway repeated. 

The Marquis nodded. : : 

“It was hidden in the piano that night,” he eaid. 
“Marcel hid it when he planned to escape.” 


CHAPTER: THIRTY-SIX. 
A Journey Prevented. 


“Marcen,” the Marquis said thoughtfully, “was 
arrested to-night. Pierre and Anatoile are dead. There 
is no one else left. Now, Mr. Hannaway,” he added, 
turning towards him, in an altered tone, ‘‘ we come to the 
re which you crave from me. Continue, if you 

lease.” 

“Christine,” Hannaway said, “is leaving England b 
the nine o'clock train to-morrow. She is going away wi 
him, thinking that by doing so she eaves you. I am 
very sorry, Lord Ellingham, but in that she is mistaken. 
Nothing that Ambroee could say or do would affect your 
future. Leblun is here, and I believe that Leblun knows.” 

For the first time, the Marchionees allowed a little 
exclamation to break from her lips. She recovered her- 
self almost directly, and looked anxiously across at her 
husband, 

“Leblun knows!" he repeated. ‘You are eure?” 

“There is no doubt about it,” Hannaway answered. 
“I told you this afternoon of the trap into which I had 
fallen. he very fact that he mentioned your name 
showed clearly enough what was in his mind. Lord 
Ellingham, your stepdaughter’s self-sacrifice would be 
qeeipely unavailing. Will you not intervene anid save 

er?”* 

The Marquis glanced at the clock. Hannaway shook 
his head. 

“She has left her rooms and gone to a hotel 60 as to 
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avoid me,” he said. “ Her maid would not tell me where, 
but after nearly an hour's uasion I got her to tell me 
that she was to meet her mistress at Victoria for the nine 
o'clock train to-morrow morning.” ” 

‘“T will be there,” the Marquis answered. 

“We will both be there,” his wife echoed. 

Hannaway looked from one to the other. A sudden 
wave of pity swept over him. 

“You are very good,” he said simply. “Lord Elling- 
ham,” he added, rising to hie feet, es neod not say that 
if there is a single thing which I can do to help I am 
entirely at your service. If you would like me to go to 
Leblun——" ; 

The Marquis ehook his head. 

“I think,” he eaid; “that we had better let events 
take their course. I am, of course, responsible for, eome 
portion of the misdeeds that were planned in that house, 
and, if justice demands it, I must answer for them. Are 
you quite eure, Mr, Hannaway, that you won't have a 
whieky-and-eoda before you go?” 

Hannaway accepted qne, simply because he was reluctant 
to leave, 

“You will be at the station to-morrow morning?” the 
Marquie asked. 

“TI shall,” Hannaway answered. “I was going to try 
and do what I could to prevent her from going.” 

“She shall not go, I promise you that,” the Marquis 
eaid, smiling. ‘‘A very devoted person, the hunchback, 
no doubt, but a dangerous creature to be the owner of 
four million francs. He would lose his head at once. 
Whatever happens, they must not be allowed to leave 
og together. Good-night, Mr. Hannaway!” 

[he Marquis had touched the bell, and a servant was 
waiting to show his guest out. Hannaway made his 
adieux and left, unable wholly to realiee the success of 
his mission. The Marchionees had ae him her fingers 
and a very gracious smile. Lord Ellingham kad bidden 
him good-night from the door-step. There was not s sign 
of tragedy in either of their faces. And, less than a mile 
away, Jacques Leblun was already crouching for the 
spring ! 

e 


Christine, almost invisible beneath a heavy black 
travelling veil, came hurriedly along the platform, 
followed by her maid. In front of te open carriage 
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He had struck his great blow. Was it for this he had 
been waiting, he wondered, through all the years? She 
was ant s ne to aims and yet ae Bie heart he know 
very we at it was a@ mirage, that it was S 
frat of the bitterest. : Sena 

She was coming because he had worked upon her fears, 
but she was coming with a new loathing in her heart for 
him. He knew very well that the barriers over which he 
hed sometimes fancied himself gazing reached now to the 
skies. 

He stepped forward to meet her,-but at that moment 
Lord Ellingham, who had just issued from the booking. 
office, intervened. He laid his hand upon Christine's 
shoulder. 

“ My dear Christine!" he said reproachfully. 

She ehrank back, as though terrified at his touch. 
Ambrose stood quite still. The lightning shot from his 
eyes. Lord Ellingham, who had no idea of making a 
ecene, glanced carelessly around and nodded to Ambrose. 

“My dear Christine,” he continued, “ this little excur. 
sion of eo cannot be allowed to take place. Mr. 
Drake will excuse me, I am sure,” he continued, turning 
ae Ambrose, “if I point out to him its impossi- 

ility.” 

She clutched at his arm. 

“You don't understand,” che murmured. ‘Don't make 
him angry.” 

“Oh. bab I understand very well!’’ Lord Ellingham 
answered indalgently. “He is going to a little wizened- 
faced man named Jacques Leblun, and he is going to tell 
him all about me, if you donot go. That is alsu foolish 
I have hurried down here—excuse my reminding you of 
it, but I hate to breakfast before ten o’clock—I have 
hurried down here on purpose to assure you that Mr. 
Jacques Lebjun already. knows everything that your friend 
could tell him.” 

“Ts that true’?’’ she whispered. 

“ Absolutely,” Lord Ellingham answered. “ Your friend 
can catry out his amiable intentions without a moment's 
delay, and he will yet find himself tco late. He knows 
nothing about me that is not already known to Leblun. 
On the other hand,” the Marquis continued, turning to 
Ambroee, “there is a little matter of four million francs.” 

“Not mine!’ Ambrose ga . ““Not for me! For 
years I have starved rather than touch one penny of that 
money. It is in her name. I am only her guardian. It 
is there waiting for her.” 

“I donot doubt,” Lord Ellingham said emoothly, “your 
amiable intentions, but you must not imagine for a 
moment that I could allow my stevdaughter to profit by 
them. I have made many mistakes in trying to keep 
secret from my wife, from the world, from everyone, 
evente of which I have every reason to feel ashamed. 
That is over. I am going to take Christine back to my 
house, and when you, sir,” he added, turning to Drake, 
“are in a different frame of mind I shall be glad to see 
and talk with you, for, after all, Christine is very much 
in Oa ef , . . 

Tho guard came hurrying up. 

“Take your seats, visaee a !”* he ordered. 

“You, perhaps,” Lord Ellingham continued, turning to 
Ambrose, “may think it worth while to continue your 
journey. The carriage is waiting for you, Christine, 
outside.” 

He turned away, with his arm drawn slightly through 
Christine’s. There seemed to be nothing at all unusual in 
the little scene. Even Ambrose never spoke a word. 

“Take those things out!” he ordered the porter. “I 
shall go on by the next train.” 

Christine and Lord Ellingham passed out in silence to 
the carriage which was waiting. _ 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Era: “ They had a very smart turn-out.” 
Bella: “‘ Indeed ?” 
Ella: “ Yes, they were ejected from one of the best 
hotels in the town.” ‘ 
—_— sie 


Frist Stupext: “I thought you said that you'd got 
a very rare MS. to show me?” 

Second Student : ‘ Yes, that’s it.” 

ae Student: “ Why, that’s only a receipted taifor’s 
bill!” 

Second Student: “* Well, that’s an MS., and a very raro 
one, too, isn’t it?” 

SUEEEEEEcer Seeceememmeed 
A COUNTER CLAIM. 

HE was a mild-looking gentleman, with gold-rimmed 
glasses, but he strode boldly up to the lawyer in his 
Office, and asked: 

“If a person falls down an open coal-hole, can he sus 
the owner of the premises for Naranges we 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the lawyer—“ certainly ! 
Big damages—and get them, too!” 

* Well,” went on the client, “as my son was passing 
your house this morning, he fell through a coal-holo 
and broke his leg.” 

“H’m!” said the lawyer meditatively. Then briskly: 
“Did he use ordinary vigilance to prevent such an 
accident ? Did he stop and examine the condition of 
the pavement before stepping on it? Answer me that, 
sir!” 

“ Why, no——” 

“Ah!” triumphantly ejacuiated thg man of law. 
“TI thought not! The boy is guilty of criminal negligence. 
for he might have fallen upon one of my family undet 
the coal-hole—might have killed us all, sir! As it is, 
I shall sue him for trespass! Good-day!”’ 
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DAINTY “™ 
DISHES. 


Apple Wine. . 

I do not know of an oral wite for 
keeping ; this is very nice for present use. 
Cut 2 three pounds of apples, without 
peeling or coring, add two ds of sugar, 
and one gallon and a half of 
water. Cover, and when the apple is 
break it up well with a wooden spoon. 
Add the juice of a lemon, and stzain for 
use. (Reply to Dogs.) 

Swiss Roll. 5 

This is my recipe, and if your oven is 
really hot, you must succeed. Put a tea- 
cupful of flour, the same quantity of caster 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
into a basin. Beat in two eggs, one at a 
time. Beat well, and if necessary add a 
very little milk; spread on a greased 
Yorkshire pudding-tin, and bake seven to 
ten minutes. (Reply to MoLuiE.) 
Tomato Seup. 

Put eight ripe tomatoes into a sauce- 
pan with a pint and a half of weak stock, 
and stew perfectly tender. Pass 
through asieve and return to the nae pe 
add sugar and ca: e to taste. ork 
half a pry sere of flour into a tea- 
spoonful of batter, and stir in the soup to 

icken it. Make very hot, and serve 


with sippets of fried bread. (Reply to|P 


J. A. H.) 
Vegetable Curry. 

Parboil two large toes, one big 
two onions, and a few hariocot beans, suffi- 
cient in all to be about a pound. Melt 
some butter, slice the onions, and fry in it, 
work about one dessertspoonful of curry 
powder into a paste with milk, usi 
altogether half a pint, and add; boil 
together for twenty minutes, keeping it 
stirred. Put in the vegetables. Out into 
pieces, and stew very gently for an hour, 
season with pepper and salt, and serve in 
a border of rice. 

Lancashire Hot-Pot 

Is an excellent winter dish. Cut “=. 
a pound each of mutton and beef, an 
dip into flour, highly seasoned with 
pepper and salt. _ Place half the meat at 
the Notices of a deep piedish, then cover 
with a layer of parboiled potatoes, 
and some onion, then another’ layer of 
meat, and a thick la of potatoes on the 
top. Pour over a pint of stock or 
water, and bake for an hour and a half. 
This can be made with cooked meat also, 
and is very tasty. 

Savoury Pudding. 

Pour half a pint of hot milk over a 
breakfastcupful of breadcrumbs; cover 
and leave for‘half an hour, then add a 
beater egg. Have three-quarters of a 

ound of cold pork, free from skin and 
at, chop it finely and add to the bread- 
crumbs, seasoning all with a chopped 
onion, half a teaspoonful of powdered sage, 
pepper and salt. Grease a piedish, and 
ur in the mixture; cover the top with a 
levee of breadcrumbs or mas potato, 
put a few bits of butter over, and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour. 
Mock Hashed Venison. 

Have some neatly-trimmed slices of 
cold mutton, roast or boiled. Melt two 
ounces of butter or good dripping, in a 
stewpan, with a dessertspoonful of red 
currant jelly. When this simmers, put in 
the mutton, let it heat slowly, but do not 
let it get crisp. Place a mound of chopped 
French beans or spinach on a dish, and 
arrange the meat onit. Mix together one 
teaspoonful of dry mustard, a tuable- 
spoonful of vinegar, a squeeze of lemon: 
juice, and a teacupful of stock. Stir into 
the butter in the frying-pan, thicken with 
flour if necessary, season with pepper and 
ealt, and pour round. 

To Pickle Sprats. 

This is a delicious fish, and cheap. 
ay bene it. Fill an earthenware pan 
with sprate laid in layers, and sprinkle 
them with the following mixture: four tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, two of black pepper, ten 

perooens, four onions thinly sliced, a 
is of parsley chopped, three bay 
leaves, one quart of vinegar, one pint of 
water. Cover the pan, me gee in a slow 
oven till the fish is cookéd. Keep the 
cover on till cold, then remove it, and pour 
some melted butter or fat on the top; put 
the cover on to keep out the air as much 
as possible, and the sprats will keep some 
time. (Reply to V., Portsmouth.) 


November weather mates the da 
But if you’ve got THE NOVEL 


golden key of happiness if she 
i realises ee a a she 
possesses in her coo! gifts. 
Her watchword should be 
“feed the brute,” though, of 
course, there should be no necessity to 
treat him like one. 

Puncu’s adviee to young married women 
sounds very much Tike uttieg “him” 
on a level with the dogs. ds short, one has 
hazy notions that it consists in tearing off 
chunks of meat from the joint, throwing 
them at the lord and master; and then 

You will find that this is by no means the 
case, and there should, also, be no possible 
reason why his desire for well-cooked food 
at proper hours should rank him next to 
the sensualist or glutton. 

Don’t think it beneath your dignity to 
minister to his gastronomical needs, for you 
should know that though you can get the 
better of some men by your beauty and wit, 
others by appealing to their vanity, you 
can reach the heart of all “ masculines ”* 
through your powers with the chafing-dish, 


Keep an Eye 
on the Cook. 


Nature placed a man’s heart very near 
his stomach, and, believe me, she had her 
reasons for so doing. 

Keep a sharp eye on the cook, if you don’t 
preside over that part of your holsehold 
urself, and wish to endear yourself in 

eyes, for nothing more annoys that 
most particular of mortals—man—than 
neers in this direction. 

othing causes him greater discontent 
with his own house than ill-oooked dinners 
badly served, and if there isanything which 
will make him angry (and there generally 
is, although he seemed to be almost angelic 
with his sweet temper when he was wooing 


you) it is a cold plate with hot meat, an 
a hot one with his cheese. 
It is theso little things that count, dear 


lady, and go to sum up the ill-temper of the 
man whom you ly censure as a born 
ey and fussy ~, — 
you can very pass the day on a 
penny bun and a glass of milk with the 
test of indifference to the ulitmate 
trous results on your health, but man, 
brute and unromantic-like, wants a sub- 
stantial dinner when he gets home, and if 
he isn’t served with satisfaction he makes 
an outlet for his annoyance in a storm 
or — and dines at his club, Frequently. 
he does both. 

Of course, it may not be rage es to 
pamper what you consider his jaded 
appetite = Fagmenagel aed leaps ; ba 
why, oh, why, a deem it 
bombard hie e yy inv with She cheer 
eggs and bacon reakfast and the 
inevitable cold meat and pickles on Monday 
night ? 

He is Sure 
to Criticise. 

It is so simple to avoid monotony 
and please him in this respect by a careful 
study of the various cookery books now on 
the market, and it is really astonij 
how a man can be subjugated and 
by a judicious variation of the menu. 

Of course, he will criticise even the most 
charming of your dishes, but there should be 
no occasion to worry, for 9 man likeg to 
think himself a connoisseur in things 
eatable, and prides himself in the fact that 
he knows a good dinner when he eats one. 

Don’t grow unnecessarily sarcastic when 
he informs you that his friend’s better half 
makes delicious soups from twopennyworth 
of bones, and, above all, never tell him you 
cooked such and such a dish because you 
thought it would be “ good for him." 

If he is an of a man, you will notice 
that he will eat of every dish but that one. 
He has presumably reached the age of 
discretion and wishes to think he knows 
what is good for him and what isn’t, in 
the culinary line, and even though you know 
he remains ‘a baby in this direction, never 
venture to tell him that his indigestion 
to-day was the result of over indulgence in 
last night’s salmon mayonnaise, 


(Next week : “The Genile Art of Ruling Him.”) 


HINTS ON DRESS. — 


Try hot water before anything else for 
removing spots; if this fails have recourse 
to stronger methods. 


Guoves with a button off, and with a 
hole, detract from the best dressing in tho 
world. Never be guilty of this carelessness. 


- Pueatep skirts are apt to get out of 
order when packed or put into drawers. 
Lightly tack the pleats. It is well worth it. 


Don’r wear muslin and fur because the 
day is chilly, and you desire to show off 
your furry possessions... The combination 
is in the worst taste. 


Ve vet which was used last year can be 
transformed into miroir velvet for this 
year. Brush it well, and then iron it over 
tissue paper. No one will recognise it in its 
new guise. 


CammsoLes of the daintiest are made of 
about a yard and a quarter of wide em- 
broidery. Gather the plain edge into a band 
at the waist, make bandsof insertion for the 
shoulder, run a ribbon through the holes at 
the top, and your garment is ready. 


Sk1gT-BaGs are invaluable for dwellers in 
1 towns where there is much smoke. 
Take two lengths of thin calico about 
a yard and a half long, join them, and make 
a hem top and bottom. Runa tape through. 
Slip the skirt in this, and no dirt can come 
to it wherever it hangs, 


——- 


AN economical coat lining is white Italian 
cloth. Choose a good one that has a silky 
surface, 


Don’t follow a fashion bfindly. Consider 
whether it suits you, and then adapt it to 
your own style, 


Onn pieces of lace, provided they be good, 
should always be ay They” can be 
applied to chi or net, and will make 
dainty vests and sleeves, 


WueEn fitting a short skirt, don’t stitch 
the hem till you have tried it on, and 
measured the distance from the floor to the 
edge of the hem to see that it is even. 


Owty reloase hat-pins from one side of 
the hat when removin; it. If you take 
them in and outeach time you wear the hat, 
a crop of disfiguring marks will be the result. 


Fret are not all shapely. Those not 
blessed in this way should choose their shoes 
with care, and avoid all eccentricities of 
fashion. Neat walking-shoes with . one 
strap, and a stud instead of a bow always 
look well. 


Lacs collars on blouses soil easily. They 
can -be washed with care. Make o towel 
into a thick wad, place the. collar on it, and’ 
then wash carefully with warm water and 
soap, constantly changing the towel 
beneath. When clean, take all the soap 


out with water, dry a little, and then iron. ! d 


y8 80 very dull and dreary, 
MAG. you never will be weary. 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Paint eon Window Panes 

_ May be removed by washing it with 
vinegar. 
Black Knitting Slik 

Is a most useful mending for cotton 
or thread stockings. 
Kitchen Towels 

Should be washed out daily after the 
dinner things are put away. 

To Relleve a Cough 

: sipping a wineglassful of hot 
mille wteh a teaspoonful of glycerine in it. 
Melon : 

Dusted with powdered ginger can 
often be taken when the plain trait dis. 
agrees. 

White Kid Gloves 

Should be rubbed gently with bread. 
crumbs after each wearing, and they will 
keep clean a long time. 

When Hot Plannels 

Are wanted in illness try heating 
them in a steamer, and you will then 
avoid the trouble of wringing. 
Turpentine 

Helps to whiten clothes. Puta table. 
8 in the copper on washing day, 
and you will be pleased with the result. 
Don't Crack Glasses. 

Pat a spoon into them before the 
boiling water, and the metal will conduct 
the heat away so that the glasa will not 
crack. 

Pinger Marks on Doors 

Are*the despair of a tidy housewife, 
and oonstant washing spoils paint. 
Instead, rub with a cloth slightly 
moistened with paraffin. 
Chamois Leathers 

Should be as soft after washing as 
when new. They myst be rinsed in a 
clean lather, and pulled well as they dry. 
(Reply to Marsorie B.) 

Sweeping Linoleum 

With an ordinary broom is but 
scattering the dust. Slightly moisten a 
square of house flannel, tie it over the 
broom, and then sweep. Try it! 

A China Cement 

That is very efficacious is made by 
making a cream of white of egg a 
powdered lime. When using let it get 

nite hard and water will not affect it 
Reply to M. RB.) 
Winter Boots 

Which have been stored away in 
summer are hard to wear in autumn. 
Take them ont in good time, and rub 
some vaseline well into them two or three 
days before wearing. 

A Nightlight 

Can be made of a half-burned candle. 
Light it for a few minutes and then blow 
out, and sprinkle fine salt over the 
surface and halfway up the wick. The 
flame will be much smaller, and the candle 
will burn slowly. 

Old Lace Curtains 

‘Generall: t torn near the edges, 
while the soos 4 of the curtain is very fairly 
good. Také these pieces, hem them, and 
edge with a chea, and use for covers 
for dressing-tables, etc. A pretty piece 
of coloured sateen beneath will have an 
excellent effect. 

Biadders : 

From pickle jars can be used again 
and again, if carefully taken off. Cut the 
string, and then cover with a cloth wrung 
out of warm water. This will soften the 
skin, so that it can be removod without 
tearing. Moisten well, and flatten out, 
then dry for use at a future time. 

An Invalld’s Comfort 

Is greatly increased by a wall 
pocket nailed flat to the wall by his bed. 
Take three-quarters of a yard of cretonne, 
fold up one side to the depth of nino 
inches. Stitch up at intervals to make 
pockets. He will then be able to have 
many treasures within reach without 
having to ask for them. 

A Tabie-centre Roller 

Is a novelty to me, and so good s 
one that I hgsten to tell readers of it. 
Take a piece of broomstick about three 
feet long, and one yard and a half of 
white calico. Roll tle stick into one end, 
and tack it in place with fine brass tacks. 
Lay the centre flat on the calico, and roll 
up the broomstick. The centres will be 
kept perfectly smooth, and free from 

ust. 
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ee } means great economy, as fl) WONDERFUL Menicine 
e & s, 
doesn’t it? That’s cramp : 


HAT tenderness and soreness at 
the back of the mouth, that 
“ hoarseness and irritating tidkling 
th e e exe) n Oo m O u cough ~demand prompt treatment 
y y with Peps because the throat is the 
: highway to the lungs. When the throat ‘ 2 i, 
° is in a raw, inflamed, or ulcerated con- = UY” 
en J oy when you pu f- dition the trouBfe is - to creep down the Miss R, Wilson, Penarth, 
lining membrane which is continuous 
right along the bronchi (or forks of the windpipe) to the lungs 
ch a se u ak er Oats themselves. Serious bronchitis and chest troubles often arise in this 
e way, and the fair sex, with their “pneumonia” blauses, are the 
worst victims. . 
The Peps breathe-able treatment is unique, grateful, and most 


as 
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\ 


SS 
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o You get a most delicious, easily digested food con- satisfactory ; whether for ordinary sore throat or laryngitis, ulcera- 
y taining actually three times as much nourishment as beef. tion, or soo ea attacks of hoarseness, accompanied, maybe, by 
Yy And you pay only 6d. for a packet that makes 40 meals! some difficulty in breathing. A course of Peps will preserve and 
‘ y/ Note, too, Quaker Oats does not overheat the blood strengthen the delicate tissues of the throat, and protect the vocal 
s like ordinary rotled oats or oatmeal. One reason is organs. 

{ a because it is milled in very thin flakes which allow of Peps contain no irritant drugs, no relaxing sedatives, and no 
y the starchy elements being thoroughly cooked. a Main narcotics, and are thus a safe, reliable, and always 

effective remedy for both old and young, 
é Eat Quaker Oats regularly for breakfast and for supper. et 
Y Beas ct heey estes, Why anise Poanrth, South Wales, writes "1 enaghs such a severe cold that I bad tsetay ioc, 


‘er. is 
My head felt very heavy and ached awfully; my throat was sore and parched, and 
yy yy une I breathed s pain ike a knife stab went through my chest. It was only Peps that at 
jast gave me reliof. 
4 YYla a Pens soothed the burning in my throat. The cold in my head lifted very quickly 
I to take —_ grand little tablets. I was soon able to get up again, as my 
i) 


head got much cl stopped aching. Pi di breathing : 
mu jearer ac . Peps made m eas 
r PP: ps y y, and I had no 


aa a valle C) 

coughs, is, 8 
| weak ‘chest, croup 
| other reat and 

« ai mts ino. 
j { Of ai 

i 
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and young, elk 
| Chemists, 1/14 or 2/9 
i per bor, 
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Old and gray 
Yourig and gay 
Work. or play 
Every day—_ 


Use 
“Sunlight” 
Sunlight Soap is made amid 
bright, happy surroundings; 
from the best materials, in the best 
manner. That’s why Sunlight 
brings happy wash days to 


its users, making their work 
light and their clothes white. 


£1000 GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY ON EVERY BAR 


\ 
an 


}, ———— 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of 
Purity and Excellence. 


Oxcr more I have pleasure in recording yet another 
inectams in Picture Coupleta. Not only 
ter than last 


is the sum distributed 
a) one week’s total, but it exceeds the 
amount awarded in any previous week. 


Increased prize money, I need hardly point out, means 
bigger individual prizes, and also a larger number of 
smaller awards, so that kate your opportunities of 
success are considerably enhanced. ; 

But apart from the prize money I am reminded a 
correspondent, who has parodied an old proverb, that 
“ Couplets is its own reward.” By evolving second lines 
for the Couplet given, you can derive no end of fun and 
amusement and have a jolly evening round the Coupleta" 
table with your friends. ; 

I imagine this week’s theme should afford you splendi@ 
opportunities of displaying your wit. Which of you at 
one time or another has not bought a dog or he a 


hearty shrieks of laughter as you plan out adventures 
, vay locsht the cat, stole 
the joint, smashed the crockery, chased the tramp, or 
did any of the other hundred and one things that new 
dogs are always doing. 
Row set to work and see if you cannot evolve a good 
second line that will be a winner. f 


“THe papers are full just now of accounts of aeroplanes 
and wonderful flights, and we hear a 
Why Aero- dl about eg ” mono} lanes, 
lanes Fly. 8 lanes Pp’ anes” 
. * a , of Newcastle. Will you 
please tell me just what these terms mean and exactly 
pie a mass of sails and a motor engine should fly in the 
a rd ? |; {ns e 
Rather a big order, isn’t it, B. E., for one little “ Page 
Sixteen’ paragraph ? butyou’ll be interested to hear 
that I have been preparing an article on this very subject, 
illustrated with pictures which explain in | age that 
we can all understand, just why aeroplanes and fly 
in the air. I hope to be able to give you this article in 
next week’s issue of P.W. ez 


¥F. C. of Dublin writes: ‘ As a friend and I have raised an 
argument about the most sensitive 
Ve of the body, we will abide by your 
Sensitive. By the way, I claim the 
: _tengue,”— ; j 
As a matter of fact you are quite right, F. C.; the tip 
of the is the most sensitive part of the whole 
body: And this is the way medical men have come to 
this conclusion: They have taken a pair of com 
and have pressed them to various portions of the body. 
On the outside of the thigh, for instance, the compasses 
had to be opened for a distance of two and a half inches 
before the sensitive nerves cold distinguish that there 
were actually two pointe pressing on to the skin. On 
the back the same lack of feeling was discovered. On the 
other hand the tips of the fingers and the lips could dis- 
tinguish the two points when they were a sixth of 
an inch apart, and the tip of the tongue when the two 
ints were separated by only a twenty-fourth of an inch. 
Fon can try the e: t for yourself, but probabl 
you would need to try several times before you were ab 
to make accurate observations. 


HicHFiee was recently at a lecture hall, and when 
the lecturer rose to speak, he found, to 

An Audience his dismay, that my correspondent was 
of One. the entire audience. So he asked 
Hiaururer if he would mind taking 

his money back as there would be no lecture that night. 
“Could I have insisted on his going through with the 

me as advertised?” he asks.—— 

Your question is a legal one, and I, therefore, cannot 
inform you. You might be interested, though, to hear 
of a similar case which occurred in Paris some time ago. 
The audience on this particular occasion consisted of 
one oy man. The management, naturally, offered to 
return his money and give no performance, but, being of 
@ pugnacious disposition, he insisted that the play should 
go on, and the company was obliged to act. All the 
artists agreed to do their worst, and this gave the 
audience an opportunity of exercising his right to 
hiss, which he did so vigorously that the manager had 
him arrested and ejected for disturbing the perform- 
ance, and then closed the doors. So he got his money's 
worth of fun, anyhow. 


Looxer-On, in a my interesting letter, raises rather a 


point. ere are two men in 

A Business ai sae Ac ue bate the other 
estion. ill probably, in time, hold o very high 
= ition in the business, “ 1 often 
amile," he writes, “ to see A worrying round, trying to find 
out just what B is doing and forestalling him if be can, 
Then he tries to get ahead of B by suggesting all sorts 
of business ideas, and B doesn’t take any notice at all, 
He doesn’t seem to realise that A is plotting all the time 
for that ultimate oe er He just pays all his 
attention to his wor! doesn’t worry a little bit about 
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the other man. I think this is a fine business lesson. 
For obviously, in a race, say a bicycle race, the man who 
keeps looking back to see what his rivals are doing instead 
of ying Senon fo 8 own: Mace, 8 voeg 
grat fore the roe of the race.”"—— a a 

our theory certainl very plausible, KEB-UN, 
but you take too much he ted. It is not at all 
necessary to take your attention off your own work in 
oy © xe sneyn 8 ee In the same bioycle race 
which you the sight, out of the corner of your 
eye, as it were, of a rival’s wheel ing up ide 
of you, nearer and nearer on a level with your own front 
wheel, is the greatest possible incentive to an extra spurt 
which you could have. Without the sight of that wheel 
the special effort would not be made and the race might 
be lost. Hoyt eenaily Sak oe ee 
advantage to find out what your rival is doing. You know 
then just what effort you must make in order to come out 
on top, . 


I ANSWERED a letter recently regarding a reader who 
ewanted to report a railway ticket- 
Always collector whom he thought was appro- 
Get ag various small sums to 
a Receipt. in excess fare. Now G. E. H. 
writes on the same subject. He says: 
“I could name at least fifty ticket-collectors who are 
continuously taking small sums in excess and not being 
asked for receipts, and although in many cases they 
collect from Is. to 5s. daily in 1d., 1}d., and 2d, items, 
yet Rey it a2 in when fing off duty. : 
“You will agree with me that it would be extremely 
difficult to prove dishonesty even giaeg 1 the method 
suggested, and my private opinion is that those who pay 
excess and do not take a receipt are aioe gid putting 
a great temptation in these men’s lives ; and I consider 
it would be a kindness to bring this point before the 
notice of the travelling public.” —— “7 
I quite agree witb you, G. H. E. H. I'm afraid most 
of us have unwittingly sinned in this respect at some 
time or other. 


Dourria the past few weeks a number of readers have 
written to me, wanting to know just 

How how a Parliament dies. Who decides 
Parliaments that there is to be a General Election ? 
Die. How is Parliament dissdlved, and who 

sets the machinery in mofton 4ll over 

the country for the electing of the men who are to form 
the new Parliamont ? These are the queskes that I 


a probability 
that before very long we shall all be in the Eiroes: of a 


oment the new members enter the House for the first 
time after their election. 


Recarpina my recent reply to a correspondent who 
' asked why it is considered correct to 


refer game that is “high,” H. V., of 
High Game. Kinestier-onThamen, as oi “May I 
"ff the following reason? In days 
not 80 vay far back thé means of transit were far inferior 
to those of to-day. Game-shot on the moors of Sco’ 
Yorkshire, and Wales would only reach the London 
markets by stage coach; in this there would be some 
delay. Also game sent in large quantities would have to 
be packed, and then in a very limited space. This close 
pac and absence of proper ventilation would quickly 
make its mark upon the game ; and by the time it came to 
table it would probably be pretty ‘high. Smart people 
in lon set the fashions as they do to-day, med it 
became the i ing to e until it 
Becca te cog thing 2 bang tk ps 
There may be sométhing in what you say, H. V. At 


the same time me cooked fresh after being shot would 
taste so much chicken, which can be at any time 
of the , that most connoisseurs prefer just that little 


extra flavour which a day or so’s keeping gives, It’s a 
matter of taste, of course, just as the Chinaman enjoys 
eggs which have been buried in the earth for many years, 


8. W. E. R. comes along with a business question, He 
‘ writes ° 


“T havealife-long friend who is my 

r in business. The business 

was at first successful, but has 
now fallen on evil times and no 
longer pays. Another friend has now come forward 
with an offer of more capital to enable the business 
to be carried on, but he makes it a condition 
that my friend and partner must retire. Now, should I, 
Mr. Editor, be justified in allowing my partner to do this 
after our long association and friendship ? He is willing 
to do so, but I feel that I would rather let the business 
go than act shabbily. Could you please publish answer, 
as I think that it would be an interesting point.”—— 
You will, I hope, forgive me, 8. W, E. R., if I point, out 
that attention to detail is a wonderful help in the success- 
ful runnin, ng of a business. You have your question 
rather difficult to answer, because you give me so fow 
details. Did your friend bring money into the business, 
and does his retirement mean that he loses that money ? 
If so, I think your new friend with the capital should 
certainly ref or, at any rate, financially compensate 
the retiring partner. Then your remark about giving up 


A Question 
I Can't 
Answer. 


Wasx eypin 
Nov. 11, 1909, 
the whole business rather than act shabbily seems to 
lone! to the fact that the business does not mean your 
read-and-butter, and one could forgive many things in 
@ man fighting for his existence which would be shameful 
in a man ma) money as & hobby, I think this jg 
estion for your own conscience. You must 
know peebect! well in your own mind if the pushing out 
of your friend is a gens action or otherwise. If you 
can’t make up your mind about it, put yourself in his 
poe, and act as you would like him to act towards you 
n similar circumstances, 


Tue Km writes from Cardiff : 
“When a young fellow reaches tho 


Terribly age of twenty-one there is usuall 
-Afraid of certain amount of fuss, Sct pratulatiens, 
Offending. eto, bat I don’t hear much about 

kind of thing ning whi 
lady arrives at the satne age. pdabiciacee 


Of course, I know that the age question is always a 
delicate one with the ladies, and one about which they 
reg to ‘lie low" (no stress intended to rest upon the 

t word), and what I therefore want to know is: Does 
a lady ‘come of age’? Also, would it be correct to send 
special congratulations upon the event ? 

“A crag Menge be emir cts next month, and I 
wouldn’t like under by doing things which I might 
afterwards wish I had left undone.” — ‘ 

Yea, send the lady those “special congratula- 
tions ™ by all means. e's far too young to be worrying 
about her age as te It’s when ladies, particularly un- 
married ladies, celebrate their jubilee that they becoms 
more or less touchy on the subject. | On such an occasion 
as that a gift sent “ with congratulations on the attain. 
ment of your fiftieth year’ would be indecd a terriblo 
blunder. -I’m sure every P. W. reader wishos you and 
the young lady every happiness. 


A. D., also of Cardiff, is, I imagine, another subject for 
congratulations. Here is his letter: 

Nothing “A young lady about to get married 

to Worry receives from her father a cheque for 

About. a wedding-present. Now, then, which 

is the cogrect way of making it out to 

her, should it be done in her maiden name or the ons 
she is about to reveive ? 

“ If it is drawn ‘ Pay Miss Jay the sum of £100,’ don't 
you think it rather peculiar for this to be exhibited after 
the wedding, and how is she going to endorse it ? ’—— 

When you've lived as long as your old editor, A. D., 

u'll learn that it really doesn’t matter one tiny little 

it if the cheque is made out to Miss Jay or to Mrs. 
A.D. That it’s made out at all is the thing that matters 
most in this sordid world. Of course, if it’s made out to 
Miss Jessio Jay, the lady must endorse it “ Jeasie Jay,” 
Selccad Tega vue ual gail it must be 
*m 8 you a mknife, A. D, ; it 

cuts cake beautifully | se 


“T mer a man the other day,” writes §. J., of Oldham, 

“who told me that ever since his boy- 

To Soap hood he had sbesolutely refused to use 

or not soap. He said he only washed in plain 

to Soap. water. He certainly looked clean and 

healthy“enough, but it sounded to me 

rather an uncleanly way of washing oneself. What do 
you think ? ”—— 

I know for a fact that there are a great many peoplo 
who nigaly avon using soap, and these people are per- 
fectly It doesn’t necesatrily follow that because 
a person lathers his face and hands with a saponaceous 
substance and swills it off with water, that he will be 
more refreshed than one who plunges them into a basin 
and plies the flesh brush vigorously. In fact, medical mca 
are divided in their opinion as to whether this latter course 
is not more hygienic. There is something rather dis- 
tasteful in floundering around in a bath, the water of 
which is impregnated with nasty, frothy soapsuds, and 
it is always an advantage, if le, to souse oneself 
thoroughly in fresh water before drying. I believe that 
i. many -schools the use of soap for 
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Foremost for Many Reasons. 


And one reason is, its splendid serial stories. They 
have always been huge successes. A Powerful Serial has 


just commenced. It is called 


“THE HONOUR OF THE LIONS.” 


Get a copy of “The Scout” to-day, and—after you 
Y NOVELS 


es 
eretre ogre ee om 
to fee 


yourself have read it—give it to your boy. 


We know what his opinion will be—the same as yours 


TERRAIN TA 


AGFA CRATE Hy 
If i yah 


Hone Uihth i wilh H | and ours. He will say that “THE HONOUR OF THE 

— LIONS,” by Stacey Blake (a story of the Lion Patrol), is 
just the right thing—a story of adventure and mystery, 
with the right ring about it. 
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great pleasure in recommending your RAPID BH 
as the finest production of its kind. To the majority of 
competitors, it cannot fail to be of great value, asa idea 


dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
{rain in which the deceased was travelling as a 
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: Cuas., E. Wisccewa: space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at bis, or her, 


place of abude. so long as the coupon is sixned. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 


‘W. M. Craven, of 62 Whitestile Road, Brentford, writes: “1 consider representative of such person injured, should death result from 
our book THE RAPID RH YMESTEB a great help to those who wish such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
qo be successful ia rhyming competitions. You can always hit on the notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 


word you want in a moment. Hoping with its aid to be further In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 


” on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illexal act 
successful, ete. ¢ I OO having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 


or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 


Mr. P. J. Dawson, of 18 Wright Street, Egremont Ferry, Cheshire, dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
writes: ‘‘I have been very successful in these competitions. Such a train in which he, or aha may be trarelling as a passenger, the 
compendium of rhyming ‘tails’ cannot but prove of inestimable value legal reprosentative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
to those who spoil an otherwise clever attempt. by a bad ‘tail,’ and I HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
know many such. I consider the BAPID RHYMESTEB a very vided nofice in every case be given to Tae OckAN ACCIDENT AND 
valuable aid to all competitors, GuaraNteg Corporation, Limirep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
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A WINNEB OF OVER £500 inrhyming competitions writes: “* Your of any cyclist who meets his death ie eenatent while actnails riding 
little book . . . ,, should be invaluable to competitors—im fact, it a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident !ad in 
is the first necessity. his, or her, possession, the Insurance Conpon on this page. or the 
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the first book of the kind published; and is now generally eoctpt 
ire 


the standard work used by winners. It does not asp: within three aye of its occurrence. This piper may be left at his, 


sive or her, place of above, so long at the coupon is sined. 


you winning lines—no one can guarantee that—but it makes the The above conditions are the essence of the contrict. 
composition of excellent last lines quite easy. This insurance holds good far the current week of issue only and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and t~ suicect tu the conditeons 
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‘LETS THE HAIR GROW, 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It fae the hair grow. No forcing, 
no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be pep- 
formed with ‘*Waseline”’ Hair Tonic. Itlets the hair grow by 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. “Tt penetrates the scalp, 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and freee the tender hair, 

’ eo that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
‘life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and Jets 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/4 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 
a locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline ” Preparations, 
wili be sent post free on application. 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
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42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, £0, 


YOU WILL FIND THESE 
HANDBOOKS USEFUL. 


If you wish to keep 
yourself fit you must 
get the best possible 
advice and instruc- 
tions, othzr wise you 
may do yourself more 
harm than good. 
vee ' reg of nee fare 
| book has trained some 
j|) TRALNING |) of our greatest ath 
warey anorews || letes, including Hol- 
roses asmvss! bein and Shrubb, and 
he ts an authority, as 


Etiquette for 
Women 


== SS 


ts the book that is absolutely indispensable 
for your wife or sister, for tt will enable 


her to do the right ; | 


thing at the right 
time and in the 
right place. For every 
social engagement and 
function t, 


fthis book 
pages 0} is 

should ever find her- 
self in a difficulty. 


Every lady likes to 
look her best, and b 
acting upon the simple 
advice to be found in 
this brightly-eritten 
handbook this de- 
sirable end ts sure to 
be attained. The 
clever hints it contains 
will also be found 
e22hE9, most helpful when 
ne is run downor in 


dog- 
fanciers. By follow- 
ing the simple instruc- | 
tions of the book you ! 
will be able to keep' 
your dog in health and — 
good condition. In this 
way you will save! 
yourself the expense 
of many unnecessary pre 
visits to the veterinary | sr pM ARCHER 
surgeon. 


{ Ay a lo 
Totter Spectatiet tf health. In a word 


The Art of 
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Sold. by all Booksellers, price Is. each: or post free for 1s. 2d. each from A. F. SOWTER, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SCOUTING FOR BOYS 
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A FACT 


wa 
i 
Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying i 
thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly callec & 
we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many pec. ; 
unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever exper f 
ing with this and with that, There can always be found someone to recommend 2, 
paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine :..’ 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are | 
i 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and expe: 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched { 
thousands of persons in part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known : 
a sure cure for Ichigenion, Constipasicn, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as » 
that” for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1; (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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£2,000 ™ CASH PRIZES. For BRAINS, 


This es Competition 
FREE TO ENTER, aul ©.- : 
of this paper can enter {: . 
for a few minutes of « 4 
work you may share ji 
Cash Prizes we are 01!) 
pieces above have to | 
and formed into a circ] 
have to puzzle your ti 
while, but keep at it 
succeed in forming the . 
when you have done s», 
ginm the pieces on a sheet ~ 
and write your name au 
underneath. We shall give 
cash to those who form °' 
correctly, and if more 
correct solution is receive: 
divide the. yy pro rat 
in your solutions at ounce, 3. se: 
if you donot get all tho »+ 


: correctly, As we have alread; \ 
this eompecition Js. FREE TQ ENTER, and gre is o1 a no cones ae wai yo: | 
to it need cost necessarily, not on) 6 nn: ece. our solution ‘ 
Y Soetcl-sttreeet: Tor result; 0, and at the sanie ‘time te shall also tell you abou: 
value about £1, 
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THE NATIONAL PUBLISHING GO. (63 Derr.), 94 MANOR PARK RD., LONDON, N.W. 


4 BOOKS for BOYS 


Ion a few weeks Christmas will be with us and you are no doubt looking 
out for suitable Christmas and New Year presents for your boys. Here 
are four books, each and all of which will fill th:m with delight. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir BR. BADEN-POWELL, K.C..). ©3B. 
(The Founder of the Boy Scout Movement.) 


No other book is more popular with boys than this. The excellent tone and = 
advice of this volume will make them manly and healthy both in a physica: «4 
moral sense. 


Price 1s. ; or with Cloth Cover 2s. 


THE BOYS OF THE OTTER PATROL 
A Tale of the Boy Scouts by E. LE BRETON-MARTiN 


This is the book that has delighted Prince Edward. It is the book that will deli.) 
your boy also. Get him a copy now and he will never fail to remember your kindness 


Price 1s. ; or im Handsome Presentation Edition, 2s. 6d. 


YARNS FOR BOY SCOUTS 
By Lieutenant-General Sir R. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.V.0 ©B. 


These yarns, “ told round the Camp Fire,'’ are a continuation of the Chief Scout's 

exposition of the art of Seouting as detailed in ‘Scouting for Boys.’ All th: 

latest hints on Scouteraft are included in this volume, and will be high!y 
prised by every boy. 


Price Is.; or with cloth cover, 2s. 


THE PHANTOM BATTLESHIP 


By RUPERT CHES? 
With 8 Pull-page Illustrations by Fred Bennett. 


Is the most up-to-date story of naval warfare. Every boy likes a |: 
of the sea, and there is nothing your boy will enjoy more than the breezy, tbrili: 
adventures told in this book. 


Price 1s., or in Presentation Edition, 2s. 6d. 


The above books are sold by all booksellers, Copies may also be had, 3d. and 4d, extra, 
from A. F, SOWTER, 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


